﻿In the mid-nineties in Rome, where I was ambassador at the time, my English colleague, Sir Clare Ford, said to me with a sigh: “How much more comfortable and convenient it was in politics when England, France and Russia formed the European Areopagus, and at most occasionally Austria needed to be consulted. ”Those good old days are over. More than four decades ago, the High Council of Europe was increased by one voting member who not only has the will to have a say, but also the strength to take part.

State rebirth of Germany.

A great piece of work was completed in the history of the world with the masterpiece of Prince Bismarck. The persistent heroism of the Prussian army and the unshakable devotion of the Prussian people had supported the purposeful will of the Hohenzollern for centuries under changeful fates, until the Brandenburg March became the Prussian great power. Twice the wreath that had already been won seemed to slip away from the state of Prussia. The devastating defeat of 1806 plunged Prussia from the admired and feared heights of Frederician fame. Those seemed right who had never wanted to see more than an artificial political structure in the proud state of the great king, which stood or fell with the monarch's unique statesmanlike and warlike genius. The uprising after the avalanche of Jena and Tilsit proved to the astonished world what unspoilt and indestructible power lived in this state. Such a willingness to sacrifice and such heroism on the part of an entire people presuppose a deeply rooted national self-confidence. And when the people of Prussia did not rise in a random uprising, like the much-admired Spaniards and the valiant Tyrolean peasants, but naturally submitted to the orders of the king and his advisors man by man, one saw in astonishment how national and state consciousness in Prussia were such that the people had been brought up to be a nation through the hard school of the Frederickian order. The reorganization of state life under the direction of creative men in the period from 1807 to 1813 won the state the conscious love and obedience of its subjects. The liberation struggle from 1813 to 1816 earned Prussia the respect of all and the trust of many non-Prussian Germans. It was a rich legacy that left behind the great times of uplift and liberation. But due to the retroactive effect of a dull and lackluster external policy and an internal management that neither knew how to give at the right moment nor how to refuse, this legacy was largely ruined over the next few decades. Towards the end of the fifties of the 19th century, Prussia lagged behind, as it had emerged from the wars of freedom, in internal attitude and external validity. The national unity movement had probably received its first solid foundation through the Prussian customs policy. But the day of Olomouc destroyed the hope of the German patriots, who expected Prussia to fulfill national wishes. Prussia seemed to be on its world historical mission, to renounce the power-political continuation of the unification value, which it had begun consciously in terms of economic policy. The transition of state life to constitutional channels had freed up new forces for national life. This state would have gained an infinite amount of inner vitality and national impetus if this loyal people had been called to political cooperation at the right time, as Stein and Hardenberg, Blücher and Gneisenau, Wilhelm von Humboldt and Boyen, and Yorck and Bülow-Dennewitz had wished. When the great step was taken thirty-three years too late, the trust between the people and the authorities was already too deeply eroded, the reputation of the government in the course of the revolutionary uprising had been too severely damaged for the modern forms of government to be able to bring immediate blessings. The course of Prussian politics was inhibited internally by a suspicious and doctrinal representation of the people, and externally by the undefeated resistance of the Austrian claims to supremacy. Almost in the twelfth hour Bismarck, appointed by King Wilhelm at the decisive moment, reached into the faltering wheel settings of the Prussian state machinery.

The insightful patriots of those years were well aware that a normal historical development had to lead to the state unification of Germany under Prussian leadership, that the foremost aim of Prussian statecraft was to accelerate and complete this development. But all the paths that had been trodden to achieve the goal had proven impassable. The longer, the less seemed to be expected of the initiative of the Prussian government. The well-intentioned but impractical attempts to induce the German people to take control of their own destiny failed because the decisive driving force of the governments in Germany was lacking more than in any other country. In “Wilhelm Meister” the experienced Lothario replies to the melancholy Aurelie, who has a lot to criticize about the Germans, that there is no better nation in the world than the German, as long as it is led properly. The German, whatever tribe he may be, has always been able to achieve the greatest under strong, steady and firm leadership, rarely without such leadership or in opposition to his governments and princes. Bismarck himself told us in his “Thoughts and Memories” that he was in no doubt about this from the start. With brilliant intuition he found the way on which the hopes of the people would have to meet the interests of the German governments. More than any other statesman, he had penetrated the history of the nation whose leadership was in his hands. Behind the external context of the events he sought and found the driving forces of national life. The great time of the liberation and uprising of Prussia, that was born in Waterloo and consecrated by Schleiermacher in the Trinity Church in Berlin, never faded from his memory; at the beginning of his world-historical work it stood in full vividness before his eyes. He felt that in Germany national will and national passion are ignited not in friction between government and people, but in the friction between German pride and a sense of honor and resistance and claims of foreign nations. As long as the question of German unification was only an internal political problem, a problem about which the parties and between the government and the people quarreled, it could not generate a powerful, compelling national movement that would sweep princes and peoples. When Bismarck presented the German question as what it was at its core, as a question of European politics, and when the non-German opponents of German unification soon began to stir, he also gave the princes the opportunity to take the lead in the national movement to deliver.

In Frankfurt, in Petersburg, in Paris, Bismarck had seen the powers of Europe in the cards. He had recognized that the unification of Germany could only remain a purely German-national matter as long as it was the pious wish and unfulfillable hope of the Germans and that it had to become an international matter the moment it reached the stage of realization. The struggle with the resistance in Europe was in the way of solving the great task of German politics. In such a struggle, however, the resistance in Germany itself could hardly be resolved. National policy was thus integrated into international policy, and the completion of the German work of unification through incomparable statesmanship and boldness was assigned to the inherited weakest abilities of the Germans, the political ones, and the innate best ones, the warlike ones. It was a fortunate coincidence that Bismarck found a general like Moltke, a military organizer like Roon at his side. At the same time, it was secured by the armed forces that had regained our European position as a great power. They took away the desire of the great powers to wrest from us the place in the European college that we had conquered in three victorious wars. Even if we were reluctant to have this place, it has not been seriously contested since then. With the exception of France, the whole world would have gradually made friends with Germany's position of power if our development had ended with the founding of the empire. State unification did not end our history, but the beginning of a new future. In the forefront of the European powers, the German Reich regained its full share in European life. For a long time, however, the life of old Europe had only been a part of the entire life of the people.

Germany as a world power.

Politics became more and more world politics. The world political paths were also opened for Germany when it gained a powerful and equal position alongside the old great powers. The only question was whether we should tread the new paths that lay before us, or whether we should shrink from further ventures in fear of the power we had just gained. In Kaiser Wilhelm the second, the nation found a leader who, with a clear vision and a firm will, led the way on the new path. With him we embarked on the global political path. Not as conquistadors, not under adventures and traders. We moved slowly, didn't dictate the pace let go of the impatience of ambition, but of the interests and rights that we had to promote and assert. We did not jump into world politics, we grew into our world political tasks, and we did not exchange the old European politics of Prussia-Germany for the new world politics, but we still rest today as before with the strong roots of our strength in old Europe.

“It is the task of our generation to simultaneously maintain our continental position, which is the basis of our world position, and to look after our overseas interests in such a way, to conduct a prudent, sensible, wisely restrictive world policy in such a way that the security of the German people is not endangered and the future of the nation is not impaired.” With these words I tried on November 14, 1906 towards the end of a more detailed presentation of the international situation to formulate the task that Germany has to fulfill now and according to human judgment in the future: world politics as the solid basis of our European great power position. In the beginning voices were heard which criticized the treading of the new world political paths as a stray from the tried and tested paths of Bismarckian continental policy. It was overlooked that Bismarck in particular showed us new ways by leading the old to their goals. His work actually opened the gates of world politics for us. Only after the unification of the state and the political strengthening of Germany was it possible for the German economy to develop into a world economy. Only after the Reich saw its position in Europe secured could it think of standing up for the interests that German enterprise, German industrial diligence and commercial daring had created all over the world. Certainly Bismarck did not foresee the course of this new German development or the tasks of this new era in detail and could not foresee them. In the rich treasure trove of political knowledge that Prince Bismarck left us with, nowhere can we find the generally applicable sentences for our global political tasks, as he coined them for a large number of possibilities in our national life. We look in vain in the resolutions of his practical policy for a justification for the resolutions which our global political tasks demand of us. This new, different time was probably also prepared by Bismarck. We must never forget that without the gigantic achievement of Prince Bismarck, who made up in years with a mighty jolt what had been wasted and neglected in centuries, we would not have been able to experience the new era. But even if every new epoch of historical development is conditioned by the previous one, its driving forces more or less thanks to the past, it can only bring progress if it leaves the old ways and goals behind and moves on to others of its own. If we move away from the European politics of the first chancellor on our new world-political paths, it remains true that the world-political tasks of the 20th century are the proper continuation of the continental-political tasks that he fulfilled. In that speech of November 14, 1906, I pointed out that the succession of Bismarck was not an imitation, but demanded an advanced training. "If the development of things demands it," I said at the time, "that we go beyond Bismarckian goals, we must do it."

The development of things, however, has long since driven German politics out of the narrowness of old Europe into the wider world. It was not ambitious unrest that urged us to emulate the great powers who had long been following the paths of world politics. The forces of the nation, rejuvenated by the state rebirth, expanded beyond the boundaries of the old homeland, and politics followed the new national interests and needs. To the extent that our national life has become world life, the politics of the German Reich became world politics.

In 1871 the new German Empire gathered forty one million inhabitants within its borders. They found food and work in their homeland, better and more easily than before, under the protection of increased national power, under various conditions of traffic that were facilitated by the founding of the Reich, under the blessings of the new general German legislation. In 1900 the population was over fifty six million; today it has grown to more than sixty five million. This huge mass of people could no longer feed the empire within its borders in the old way. The increase in population posed a huge problem for German economic life and thus also for German politics. It had to be resolved if the surplus of German strength, which the homeland was unable to maintain, did not benefit foreign countries. Around 171,000 Germans emigrated in 1885, 116,339 in 1892, only 22,921 in 1898, and this last low number has remained average since then. In 1885, Germany was therefore able to provide a population twenty million smaller with less favorable living conditions than its sixty six million members at present. In the same period, German foreign trade rose from around six billion marks to over nineteen billion. World trade and people's nutrition are unmistakably connected. Much less, of course, from the imported foods themselves than from the increased employment opportunities which industry connected with world trade is able to provide. The development of industry, first and foremost, has solved the problem posed to national life by the population increase, without prejudice to the disadvantages initially caused by the surprisingly rapid pace of development in older areas of economic life. The enormous increase and enlargement of the industrial establishments, which today employ millions of workers and employees, could only be achieved by the fact that industry seized the world market. If they were still dependent today on the processing of the raw materials that the continent supplies and on the European market for the sale of their products, then there would be no question of the modern giant companies, and there would be millions of Germans who today directly benefit from having an industrial livelihood without wages or bread. According to statistical surveys, raw materials for industrial purposes to the value of 5,393 million marks were imported in 1911 and finished goods to the value of 5,460 million marks were exported. In addition, there is an export of raw materials, especially mining products, to the value of 2,205 million. Nutritional and luxury goods are imported for 3,077 million marks and exported for 1,096 million marks. These dead numbers gain life when it is considered that a great deal of German well-being depends on them, the existence and work of millions of our fellow citizens. World trade mediates these enormous masses of goods. They only go to a small extent on the land and waterways of the mainland, mainly over the sea on the vehicles of German shipowners. Industry, trade and shipping have won the old German economic life the new world economic forms, which have also politically led the empire beyond the goals that Prince Bismarck had set for German statecraft.

With its 19 billion foreign trade, Germany is now the second largest trading power in the world, behind Great Britain with 25 billion and ahead of the United States with 15 billion. In 1910, the German ports saw 11,800 own and 11,698 foreign ships arriving, 11,962 own and 11,678 foreign ships leaving. The German shipping companies hire an average of 70 steamers and 40 sailing ships every year. In rapid development, we Germans have won our place in the forefront of the seafaring and maritime trade peoples.

Necessity of the navy.

The sea has become more important to our national life than ever before in our history, not even in the great times of the German Hansa. It has become a strand of life for us that we must not allow to be cut if we do not want to turn from a blossoming and youthful people into a withering and aging nation. We were exposed to this danger as long as our world trade and our shipping lacked national protection on the sea against the overpowering navies of other powers. The tasks that the armed forces of the German Reich had to carry out had shifted significantly since the continental protection that our army ensured us was no longer sufficient to shield domestic industry from disturbances, interference and attacks from outside. A navy of war had to stand by the side of the army so that we could enjoy our national work and its fruits.

When, in the spring of 1864, the English ambassador in Berlin drew the attention of the then Prussian Prime Minister to the excitement that Prussia's action against Denmark had caused in England and dropped the remark that if Prussia did not stop, the English government would take military action against it Mr. von Bismarck-Schönhausen replied: “Yes, what are you actually going to do to us? In the worst case, you can throw a few grenades at Stolpmünde or Pillau, but that's all. ”Bismarck was right about that time. At that time we were as good as invulnerable to the ruling England, because we were not vulnerable at sea. We had neither a large merchant navy, the destruction of which could hurt us, nor an overseas trade worth mentioning, which we feared to have interrupted.

Quite different today. We have become vulnerable at sea. We have entrusted Billions in value to the sea and with this value the weal and woe of many millions of our compatriots. If we do not ensure the protection of this precious and indispensable national property in good time, we are in danger of one day having to watch defenselessly as it is taken from us. But then we would not have sunk back economically and politically into the comfortable ex world's first sea and trading power.istence of a purely landlocked state. Rather, we would have been able to neither employ nor feed a considerable part of our millions of people at home. The result would have been an economic crisis, a crisis that could develop into a national catastrophe.

Construction of the navy.

The construction of a fleet sufficient to protect our overseas interests had become a vital question for the German nation since the end of the 1880s. It is to his great historical merit that Kaiser Wilhelm the second recognized this and applied the full power of the crown and the full strength of his own individuality to the achievement of this goal. This merit is further increased by the fact that the head of the Reich advocated the building of the German navy at the moment when the German people had to decide about their future and when, according to human calculations, the last possibility existed, for Germany to forge the sea armor it needed. The navy was to be built while maintaining our position on the continent, without colliding with England, which we had nothing to oppose at sea, but with full preservation of our national honor and dignity. Parliamentary resistance, which was still considerable at the time, could only be overcome if public opinion exerted sustained pressure on parliament. Public opinion could only be set in motion if the national motive was emphatically emphasized and national consciousness aroused in the face of the uncertain and discouraged mood that prevailed in Germany in the first decade after the resignation of Prince Bismarck. The pressure that had weighed on the German mind since the break between the bearer of the imperial crown and the mighty man who had brought this crown out of the depths of the Kyffhauser could only be overcome if the German people, who were in need of unity at that time and whose hopes and goals were unclear, had a new path set by their emperor and were shown the place in the sun to which they had a right and to which they had to strive. The patriotic sentiment should not, however, overflow and disturb our relations with England in an irreparable way, against which our defensive strength at sea was still quite inadequate for years and before which we were, as in that year, a competent judge in 1897 once put it, at sea like butter in front of the knife. To enable the construction of a sufficient fleet was the next and greatest task of post-Bismarckian German politics, a task which I, too, was primarily faced with when I was on the "Hohenzollern" in Kiel on June 28, 1897 on the same day and in the same place that 12 years later I asked for my release from His Majesty the Emperor.

On March 28, 1897, in its third reading, the Reichstag accepted the proposals of the Budget Commission, which made considerable cuts in the government's demands for replacement buildings, reinforcement and new buildings. On November 27th, after the previous State Secretary of the Reichsmarineamt, Admiral von Hollmann, had been replaced by a first-rate force, Admiral von Tirpitz, the government published a new naval bill, which included the construction of 7 ships of the line, 2 large and 7 small Kreuzern, and demanded that the time for the completion of the new buildings be set at the end of the accounting year 1904 and that replacement buildings be carried out in good time by limiting the lifespan of the ships and determining the formations to be kept permanently in service. The draft said: “While fully respecting the rights of the Reichstag and without recourse to new sources of taxation, the allied governments are not pursuing an endless naval plan, but rather the sole aim of establishing a patriotic navy of such limited strength and strength within a reasonable period of time To create efficiency that it suffices to effectively represent the maritime interests of the Reich. ”The proposal pushed the naval policy on a completely new track. So far, individual new buildings had been requested and in some cases approved from time to time, but the navy had lacked the solid foundation that the army had in the nominal inventory of its formations. It was only through the determination of the lifespan of the ships on the one hand and the number of serviceable ships on the other hand that the fleet became an integral part of our national armed forces.

The building of the German fleet, like other great tasks in our patriotic history before it, had to be carried out with an eye on foreign countries. It was to be foreseen that this momentous increase in our national power would arouse unease and distrust in England.
The traditional politics of England.

The politics of no state in the world moves as firmly in traditional lines as the English one, and England owes its grandeur not least to this tenacious consistency of its foreign policy, which has been independent in its final goals and basic lines of the change of party rule, not least of all to this tenacious consistency of its foreign policy world political successes. The be-all and end-all of English politics has always been the attainment and maintenance of English naval rule. All other considerations, friendships as well as enmities, have always been purposefully subordinated to this point of view. It would be foolish to want to dismiss English politics with the hounded word of "perfidious Albion". In truth, this alleged perfidy is only a healthy and justified national egoism to which other peoples, as well as other great characteristics of the English people, can take an example.

During the second half of the 18th and the first of the 19th century stood England at the side of Prussia, especially in critical times of Prussian history during the Seven Years' War and in the age of Napoleon the First. It was less comfortable sympathy with the bold and laboriously rising blood-related state in the German north that determined the English attitude. For its purposes England stood by the side of the most capable opponent of the strongest European power and left Frederick the Great in a difficult hour, and cold-bloodedly abandoned Prussia at the Congress of Vienna when she saw her aims had been achieved. During the shackling of the French forces in the Seven Years War, England brought her North American possessions to safety. In the great years from 1813 to 1815, the stormy bravery of Prussia finally and finally smashed Napoleonic world domination. When Prussia had to grapple bitterly for every square kilometer of land in Vienna, England had won her world power and, after the defeat of the French enemy, could see it as secure for the foreseeable future. As the enemy of the strongest continental power, we were friends of England; through the events of 1866 and 1870, Prussia-Germany became the strongest power on the European mainland and gradually moved in the English imagination into the place which the France of the Sun King and the two Bonapartes had earlier taken. English policy followed its traditional direction of taking the front against the respective strongest continental power. After the fall of Habsburg Spain, the France of the Bourbons was England's natural opponent, from Marlborough's outstanding participation in the War of the Spanish Succession to the alliance with the victor in the Battle of Rossbach, which was celebrated in London like a triumph of British arms. After decades of jealous distrust of Russia, which had grown stronger under Catherine the second, British policy turned again and with full energy against France when Bonaparte led the armies of the republic to victory over all the states of mainland Europe. In the wrestling match between the First Empire and England, England remained victor, certainly primarily thanks to the unshakable and grandiose steadfastness of its policy, the heroism of its blue jackets at Abukir and Trafalgar and the successes of its iron duke in Spain, but also because of the tenacity of the Russians and Austrians and the impetuosity of our old Blucher and his Prussians. When, after the fall of Napoleon, the military preponderance seemed to pass from western Europe to the east, England turned its political front. England played a prominent part in the unfortunate outcome of the Crimean War for Russia and in the failure of the lofty plans of the proud Emperor Nicholas the first, and Emperor Alexander the second also found English politics not infrequently on his political paths, most noticeably in the Near East, the old hopes of Russian ambition. The English alliance with Japan emerged from considerations similar to the entente cordiale with France, which has a decisive influence on contemporary international politics.

The interest that England takes in shaping the balance of power on the European continent is of course not only directed towards the well-being of those powers which feel oppressed or threatened by the superior strength of one. 

Such philanthropic sympathy seldom exerts a predominant influence on the political resolutions of the government of a large state. The repercussions of the European balance of power on English naval rule are decisive for the direction of British policy. And every shift of power which could not have such an effect in the wake has always been rather indifferent to the English Government. If England traditionally, that is, in keeping with its unchangeable national interests, is unfriendly or at least suspicious of the strongest continental power, the main reason lies in the importance that England attaches to superior continental power for overseas policy. A major European power which has so drastically demonstrated its military strength that it need not be prepared to attack its borders in the normal course of events is in a way gaining the national conditions of existence through which England became the world's preeminent sea and trading power. England, with her strength and her daring, could go out to sea with no worries, because she knew that her home frontiers were protected from enemy attacks by the surrounding sea. If a continental power possesses precisely this protection of the frontiers in its dreaded, victorious and superior army, it gains the freedom to pursue an overseas policy, which England owes to its geographical position. She becomes a competitor in the field in which England claims rule. English politics is based here on the experiences of history, one could almost say on the lawfulness of the development of nations and states. Every people with a healthy instinct and a viable state system has pushed to the seashore when nature has denied it. There has been the most persistent and bitter struggle for stretches of coast and harbor places, from Kerkyra and Potidea, about which the Peloponnesian War was ignited, to Kavalla, about which the Greeks and Bulgarians struggled in our day. Peoples who could not win the sea or were pushed out of it, tacitly dropped out of the great world historical competition. Owning the seashore means nothing more than the possibility of overseas development of strength and, ultimately, the possibility of expanding continental politics into world politics. The peoples of Europe who did not use their coasts and ports in this way could not do so because they needed all their national strength to defend their borders against their adversaries on the mainland. So the far-sighted colonial-political plans of the Great Elector had to be abandoned by his successors.

The world's political avenues have always been most freely open to the strongest continental power. But England kept watch on these routes. When Louis the fourteenth suggested a Franco-English alliance with Charles the second, this English king, who was otherwise very friendly to the French, replied that certain obstacles stood in the way of a sincere alliance, and of these the most distinguished was the trouble that France took to become a respectable maritime power.

 For England, which could only be of importance through her trade and her navy, this was such a reason for suspicion that every step France took in this direction inevitably led to jealousy between the two peoples. 
After the Treaty of Hubertusburg, the elder Pitt expressed his regret in Parliament that France had been given the opportunity to rebuild her navy. Primarily as an opponent of French overseas policy, England became the enemy of France in the War of the Spanish Succession, which dealt the first sensitive blow to French supremacy in Europe, England with Gibraltar brought the key to the ocean and the core area of Canada, which was hotly contested by France. In the middle of the eighteenth century Lord Chatam said: "The only danger that England has to fear arises on the day when the French see France as a great naval, commercial and colonial power." And before the Crimean War, David Urquhart wrote: “Our island location only allows us to choose between omnipotence and powerlessness. Britannia will be the queen of the sea or be devoured by the sea."

English policy has remained true to itself to the present, because England is today, as it was once, the ultimate sea power. The greater diplomatic conflicts have taken the place of the great conflicts of earlier times. The political purpose is unchanged.

Germany and England.

When Germany, after solving its continental political tasks, after securing its European position of power, showed itself neither willing nor able to forego embarking upon the world-political path, existence had to become uncomfortable for England. The consequences of this change could be lessened in their effects by diplomacy, but they could not be prevented.

But if we can understand the traditions of British politics, such an understanding by no means implies that England has reason to expand the German economy into a world economy, German continental policy into world politics and, in particular, the construction of a German navy with the to encounter the same distrust that might have been appropriate in earlier centuries towards other powers. The course of our world politics is fundamentally different in the means and in the ends from the attempts at world conquest by Spain, France and at the time of Holland and Russia in the past. The world politics, against which England opposed so emphatically in the past, was mostly aimed at a more or less violent change in international conditions. We merely take account of our changed national living conditions. The world politics of other countries, often opposed by England, was offensive, ours was defensive. We wanted and had to become so strong at sea that every attack on us was associated with a very considerable risk for every sea power, and we were thus freed from the influence and arbitrariness of other naval powers in the protection of our overseas interests. Our powerful national development, primarily in the economic field, had pushed us across the ocean. For our interests as well as for our dignity and honor, we had to ensure that we gained the same independence for our world politics that we had secured for our European politics. The fulfillment of this national duty might be made more difficult by any British resistance, but no resistance in the world could relieve us of it.

With an eye on English politics, our fleet had to be built - and that's how it was built. My efforts in the field of great politics had primarily to be directed towards the fulfillment of this task. Germany had to make itself internationally independent in two respects. We were not allowed to allow the law of our decisions and actions to be dictated by a policy directed fundamentally against England, nor were we allowed to become dependent on England for the sake of English friendship. Both dangers were given and more than once they were approaching precariously. In our development to maritime power, we were unable to achieve the desired goal either as England's satellite or as England's antagonist. The unreserved and secure friendship of England could ultimately only have been bought by sacrificing the very world-political plans for the sake of which we would have sought British friendship. If we had gone this way, we would have made the mistake that the Roman poet meant when he said that one should not propter vitam vivendi perdere causas. As England's enemy, however, we would hardly have had the prospect of getting as far as we did in the end in our development to become a sea and world trading power.

Germany and England during the Boer War.

During the Boer War, which strained the strength of the British Empire to the utmost and led England to great difficulties, there seemed to be an opportunity to touch the silent adversary of our world politics. As in the rest of Europe, the waves of Boer enthusiasm went up in Germany. If the government undertook to fall into the arms of England, it was certain to be applauded by public opinion. To many, the European constellation seemed favorable to a momentary success against England, and French aid in particular seemed secure. But the European community of interests against England was only apparent, and the value of a possible political success against England in the Boer question would still have been more apparent for us. The attempt to take action under the impression of the pro-bourgeois mood at the time would soon have resulted in disillusionment. In the French nation, the deep-seated national resentment against the German Reich would have quickly and elementarily suppressed the current resentment against England as soon as we had committed ourselves to England and a fundamental change of front in French policy would have been within reach. No matter how annoying the fresh memory of Fashoda might be for French pride, it weighed as light as a feather against the memory of Sedan. The Egyptian Sudan and the White Nile had not pushed the thought of Metz and Strasbourg from the French hearts. The danger was that we would be pushed forward by France against England, while France refused to cooperate in the psychological moment. As in Schiller's beautiful poem “Die Ideale”, the companions would have lost each other on the way.

But even if we succeeded in thwarting England's South African policy through European action, nothing would be gained for our closest national interests. Our relations with England would of course have been thoroughly poisoned from that hour and for a long time. The passive resistance of England to the world politics of the new Germany would have turned into a very active opposition. It was precisely in those years that we set about establishing German naval power by building our navy, but England, regardless of a possible failure in the South African war, had the power to nip our development into a naval power in the bud. Our neutral stance during the Boer War arose from weighty national interests of the German Reich.

We were not strong enough at sea to forcibly pave the way for us to gain sufficient naval power over and above the interests of England. In the wake of English politics, the British goal of curtailed development of German power at sea was just as difficult to achieve.

Press discussions about the possibility of an Anglo-German alliance.

The idea was obvious that the English resistance to German world politics and above all, to German naval construction could most easily be overcome by an alliance between Germany and England. The idea of an Anglo-German alliance has in fact been discussed in the press in both countries. Bismarck was already preoccupied with this idea, of course, only to elicit the resigned remark from him: "We would love to love the English, but they don't want to be loved by us." To enter into a contractual relationship with England on the basis of full parity and equal ties, stipulations which England could have cast off in the event of a change of government or the occurrence of other events independent of our will, while we would have remained bound by them, would not have served German interests. Nor could it have been enough for us that only this or that minister seemed inclined to a German-English agreement. In order to make an agreement sustainable, the entire government, and above all the Prime Minister, had to work towards it. Bismarck has pointed out how difficult it is to establish a stable relationship with England because long-term alliances do not correspond to English traditions and the opinions expressed by British politicians, even in leadership positions, or the current moods of the English press, are not worth unchanging promises. France, to which for many reasons British public opinion is more inclined than us, in which England no longer sees a rival and especially no serious competitor at sea and in world trade, England is in a different position than we are. Only with absolutely and permanently binding British obligations would we have an Anglo-German bridge in the face of the jealousy of broad English circles against the economic progress of Germany and, above all, against the growth of the German navy, and be allowed to enter into alliance. We could only bind ourselves to England on the assumption that the bridge that was supposed to lead over the real and supposed contradictions between us and England was actually sustainable.

The world situation back then, when the alliance question was ventilated, was in many respects different than it is today. Russia had not yet been weakened by the Japanese war, but was willing to fortify and expand the position it had just gained on the east coast of Asia and especially in the Gulf of Pechili. Relations between England and Russia were tense at the time precisely because of the Asiatic questions pending between the two empires. The danger was that a Germany allied with England would take on the role against Russia, which Japan would later assume alone. Only we should have carried out this role under conditions which cannot be compared with the favorable conditions which Japan found for its clash with Russia. The Japanese war was unpopular in Russia, and Russia had to wage it over immense distances as a colonial war, so to speak. If we allowed ourselves to be pushed against Russia, we would find ourselves in a much more difficult position. Under such circumstances the war against Germany would not have been unpopular in Russia; it would have been waged on the Russian side with the national vigor that is characteristic of the Russian in the defense of his native soil. For France, the case foederis would have existed. France could have waged its war of revenge under not unfavorable conditions. England was then facing the Boer War. Her position would have been eased if her great colonial political enterprise had been supported and accompanied by a European entanglement such as had served England well in the mid-18th and first decade of the 19th century. In a general conflict, we Germans would have had to face a serious land war on two fronts, while England would have had the easier task of further expanding her colonial empire without great difficulty and profiting from the mutual weakening of the mainland powers. At last and not least, during a military engagement on the mainland and for a long time afterwards, we would not have found the strength, means and leisure to promote the development of our war fleet in the way we could. So we had only the option of bypassing English interests, as it were, of avoiding enemy clashes and docile dependency in the same way.

England and the German fleet.

So we have indeed succeeded in creating that power at sea, unmolested and uninfluenced by England, which gives our economic interests and our world-political will the real basis, and which to attack must appear a serious risk even to the strongest opponent. During the first ten years after the introduction of the naval bill of 1897 and the start of our shipbuilding, an extremely determined British policy would have been able to forcefully prevent the development of Germany into a naval power, to render us harmless before our claws had grown at sea. In England such action against Germany has been repeatedly called for. On February 3, 1905, the Admiralty's civil lord, Mr. Arthur Lee, declared in a public speech that one had to keep one's eyes on the North Sea, gather the British fleet in the North Sea and, in the event of war, “strike the first strike before the other party could find time to read in the newspapers that war has been declared”. The Daily Chronicle underlined this omission with the words: “If the German fleet had been destroyed in October 1904, we in Europe would have had peace for sixty years. For these reasons, we consider the statements made by Mr. Arthur Lee, assuming they were made on behalf of the Cabinet, to be a wise and peaceful declaration of the unchanging purpose of the Lady of the Seas. ”In the fall of 1904 the Army and Navy Gazette had stated how It was unbearable that England should be compelled, simply by the presence of the German fleet, to take precautionary measures which otherwise would not be necessary. “We have,” it said in this article, “at one point or another have had to blow the life out of a fleet that we had reason to believe could be used to harm us. In England, as on the mainland, there is no shortage of people who consider the German navy to be the only real threat to the maintenance of peace in Europe. Be that as it may, we content ourselves with pointing out that the present moment is particularly favorable for our demand that this fleet not be enlarged. "At the same time a respected English review wrote:" When the German fleet is destroyed, the peace of Europe would be secured for two generations; England and France or England and the United States or all three would vouch for the freedom of the seas and prevent the building of new ships which are dangerous weapons in the hands of ambitious powers with growing populations and without colonies. ”Just about this time, in the autumn of 1904 France was preparing to snub us in Morocco. A few months earlier, in June 1904, a French publicist had told me that the construction of our navy was causing great and growing unrest in large English circles. It is not yet clear there how the continuation of our shipbuilding is to be prevented, whether through direct ideas or by favoring the chauvinistic elements in France. Today England allows us to be regarded as a sea power, as the strongest sea power after itself. When, in the winter of 1909, an English speaker in parliament stated the fact that England would not need to arm so feverishly at sea if the arrival of German maritime power had been prevented ten years earlier, he expressed a thought that is understandable and perhaps correct from the standpoint of pure power politics. The opportunity to nip a nascent fleet in the bud, which England repeatedly used in earlier times and against other countries, could not have been employed against Germany, since we did not offer the flank.

The peacefulness of German world politics.

The fleet that we have created since 1897 and that makes us the second sea power on earth, admittedly at a great distance from England, ensures us the possibility to lend political power to the representation of our German interests in the world. Its primary task is to protect our world trade, the life and honor of our German fellow citizens abroad. German warships have fulfilled this task in the West Indies and East Asia. It is certainly a predominantly defensive role that we assign to our fleet. It goes without saying that this defensive role could expand in serious international conflicts. If the Reich were to be attacked willfully, no matter from which side, the sea as a theater of war will gain a completely different and increased importance than in 1870. That in such a case the navy and the army, true to the Prussian-German tradition, will take on the attack would see the best parade, there is no need to say a word about it. Completely irrelevant, however, is the concern that accompanied the construction of our fleet that Germany would like to awaken the aggressiveness with the strengthening of Germany at sea.

Of all the peoples on earth, the German is the one that has been the least likely to attack and conquer. If we disregard the Roman journeys of the German emperors of the Middle Ages, whose driving force was more a great, dreamlike political error than an unbridled lust for conquest and war, then we will look in vain for wars of conquest in our past, similar to those of France in the 17th and 18th centuries. The 18th and 19th centuries, those of Habsburg Spain, Sweden in its heyday, and those of the Russian and English empires in the course of their fundamentally expansive national policy should be set alongside. In centuries we Germans have never striven for anything more than the defense and security of our fatherland. Just as the great king did not lead his undefeated battalions to adventures after the conquest of Silesia and the securing of the independence of the Prussian monarchy, so little did Emperor Wilhelm the first and Bismarck think about doing new things after the unprecedented successes of two great wars. If a people can boast of political self-restraint, it is the German one. We have always limited our own successes and have not waited for a limit to be set by the exhaustion of our national resources. Our development therefore lacks the epochs of blinding sudden ascent and has been more of a slow, undaunted forward work and progress. The restless way of other peoples to draw the incentive for new, greater ventures from the successes achieved, is almost completely lacking in the German. Our political style is not that of the daringly speculating merchant, but rather that of the thoughtful farmer who patiently awaits the harvest after careful sowing.

After the Franco-German war, the world was full of fear of Germany's new war-like ventures. No plan of conquest of any kind was foreseen at the time. More than four decades have passed since then. We are richer in people's strength and material goods, our army has become stronger and stronger. The German fleet came into being and developed. The number of major wars fought since 1870 has been greater rather than fewer than earlier in the same period. Germany did not seek participation in any and coolly resisted all attempts to be drawn into warlike entanglements. 
 

Without pride or exaggeration it can be said that never in history has an armed force of such superior strength as the German served to the same extent for the maintenance and security of peace. This fact is not explained by our love of peace, which is beyond doubt. The German has always loved peace and yet had to take up swords again and again because he had to defend himself against foreign attacks. In fact, the peace was primarily preserved, not because a German attack on other nations was not carried out, but because other nations feared the German defense against any attack of their own. The strength of our armaments has proven to be a protection of peace that the last turbulent centuries have not known. A world-historical judgment lies in this fact.

The addition of the fleet to our armed forces means an increased and strengthened guarantee of peace if German foreign policy is properly managed. Just as the army prevents the willful disruption of Germany's continental political path, so the navy prevents the disruption of our global political development. As long as we did not have the fleet, our vastly growing world economic interests, which are at the same time inalienable national economic interests, were the open target that the German Reich offered its adversaries. When we covered this nakedness and made the attack on the Reich at sea a risk for every enemy, we not only protected our own peace, but also with it the European peace. Our task was to obtain means of protection, not means of attack. After joining the ranks of the naval powers, we calmly continued on the paths we had previously trodden. The new era of boundless German world politics, which was often prophesied abroad, has not materialized. However, we now have the opportunity to defend our interests effectively, to counter attacks and to maintain and expand our position everywhere, especially in Asia Minor and Africa.

The network of our international relations had to expand to the extent that we grew into our global political tasks. Far-away overseas empires, which we had little to worry about in the era of pure continental politics, became of greater and greater importance to us. Maintaining good, if possible friendly, relations with them became an important duty of our foreign policy. First and foremost, these were the two new great powers of the West and the East, the United States of North America and Japan. Here as there it was necessary to overcome certain temporary cloudings before the initiation of friendly relations could be thought of.

Germany and the United States.

During the Spanish-American war, strong sympathies for Spain had emerged in a section of German public opinion, which was not found to be pleasant in North America. Also, the way in which part of the English and American press portrayed incidents that had taken place off Manila between our squadron and the American fleet, clouded German-American relations. This disgruntlement reached its climax in February 1899, so that it seemed advisable to speak out emphatically about the initiation of more favorable relations between the two blood and tribe-related peoples. What I said in this direction in the Reichstag at the time has since proven to be true: “From the standpoint of a sensible policy, there is no reason whatsoever why Germany and America should not have the best relations with one another. I do not see any point where German and American interests met in a hostile manner, and in the future I do not see any point where the lines of their development would have to cross hostile one another. 

We can put it calmly, in no other country has America found better understanding and fairer recognition than in Germany during the last century.”
Kaiser Wilhelm the second brought this understanding and recognition of America more than any other, and the establishment of a good and secure relationship with the United States is primarily due to him. 

He gradually won over the Americans through a kind treatment that was as consistent as it was understanding. He had good personal relationships with President Roosevelt. The dispatch of Prince Heinrich to America had the full hoped-for success. He made a major contribution to reminding both peoples of how many common interests they have in common and how little real contrasts separate them. It was also a happy thought of our emperor to shape the spiritual connection between the two Germanic peoples even more firmly and intimately through the exchange of well-known university teachers from German and American universities. Nowhere in the world have German intellectual life, German poetry, philosophy, and science found such sincere admiration as in the United States. On the other hand, in no other country have the wonders of American technology been studied so eagerly and so joyfully recognized as in Germany. This intimate exchange of intellectual and scientific achievements gained its external expression through the establishment of the exchange professors. The increasingly intimate relations between peoples and heads of state also fostered our political relations with the United States. Not only did we get on friendly terms with the Americans about Samoa, America also never stood in our way during the critical period which our policy had to go through at the beginning of the new century. There is hardly an empire, apart from Austria, where there are such natural prerequisites for lasting friendly relations with us as North America. About 12 million Germans live in the United States. Since the founding of the “German-American National League” in 1901, the endeavor has been growing in them to maintain and revive the connection with their old German homeland while remaining fully loyal to their new fatherland. As long as politics here and there are led by steady hands, exaggerated expressions of friendship are avoided as well as nervous moods in relation to the occasional friction that can always arise in the economic field, we need for our relations with the United States have nothing to worry about. Respect for one another on the basis and within the limits of self-respect will also be most conducive to friendship between us and the United States.

Germany and Japan.

Like our relationship with America, our relationship with Japan went through a period of resentment towards the end of the 19th century. Up until the early 1890s, we had served the Japanese as role models and were considered friends. Our military facilities, our warlike past found ardent admirers in the East Asian warrior people, and after the defeat of China the Japanese fancied and proudly called themselves the Prussians of the East. Our relations with Japan took a great shock when, in 1895, together with France and Russia, we forced victorious Japan to cut back its demands on the conquered China. When we fell into the arms of Japan, we lost many of the sympathies that had been accumulated there for decades, without reaping any special thanks from France or Russia. A picture drawn up by the German Kaiser around this time, which was only intended to serve ideal peace efforts, had been eagerly and successfully used by our opponents and competitors to destroy us in Japan. Years of diligence gradually made room for a better mood against Germany in Japan. We have no interest in opposing the excellently capable and brave people. Of course, we are also not there to take the chestnuts out of the fire for the Japanese. It would have been a considerable relief not only for Japan but also for England if we had allowed ourselves to be pushed against Russia for the sake of their East Asian interests. It would have served us badly. As unfortunate as it was the thought of annoying Japan for the beautiful eyes of France and Russia and of alienating us, so little could we be concerned with dividing us with Russia on account of the East Asian interests of other powers. Towards the end of the 1880s, Prince Bismarck once said to me, referring to Russia and Asia: “It is fermenting and rumbling in the Russian barrel very worryingly, that could lead to an explosion one day. It would be best for world peace if the explosion did not take place in Europe, but in Asia. We just have to not stand in front of the bunghole so that the peg doesn't hit us in the stomach. ”If we had allowed ourselves to be pushed forward before the Russo-Japanese war against Russia, we would have come to stand in front of that bunghole during the explosion. Occasionally I have heard Prince Bismarck say: “If Mr. N. suggests something that is useful for him but harmful to you, it is not stupid of N. But it is stupid of you if you accept it. "

Continental and world politics.

If, after having achieved the great goal of her European policy, Germany can reach into the wider world with her increased and constantly increasing forces, that does not mean that the whole sum of our national force has now become free for Business outside of mainland Europe. The transition to world politics means to us the opening of new political paths, the development of new national tasks, but not abandoning all old paths, not a fundamental change in our tasks. The new world politics is an expansion, not a transfer of our political field of activity.

We must never forget that the consolidation of our European superpower position made it possible for us to expand the national economy into a world economy, and continental politics into world politics. German world politics is based on the successes of our European politics. At the moment when the firm foundations of Germany's European position of power begin to shake, the global political structure will no longer be tenable. It is conceivable that a world political failure would leave our position in Europe untouched, but it is unthinkable that a significant loss of power and validity in Europe would not result in a corresponding shaking of our world political position. We can only conduct world politics on the basis of European politics. The preservation of our strong position on the mainland is today, as in the Bismarckian period, the beginning and end of our national policy. Even if we have gone beyond Bismarck in terms of world politics, following our national needs, we will always have to assert the principles of his European politics as the solid ground under our feet. The roots of the new age must rest in the traditions of the old. Here, too, the guarantee for healthy development lies in a reasonable balance between old and new, between preservation and progress. The renunciation of world politics would have been tantamount to a slow and secure withering of our national vital forces. A policy of world political adventure without taking our old European interests into account might initially be attractive and impressive, but would soon lead to a crisis, if not to a catastrophe, in our development. The healthy political successes are not won much differently from the commercial successes: in a quiet journey between the Scylla of fearful caution and the Charybdis of daring speculation. Since the day when I took over the business of the Foreign Office, I have been firmly convinced that there would be no clash between Germany and England, which would be a great misfortune for both countries, for Europe and for humanity. If we one, built ourselves a fleet that would be associated with an excessive risk for any enemy to attack. Two, we did not engage in any aimless and excessive building and arming, no overheating our naval boiler beyond that. Three, did not allow any power to get too close to our respect and dignity, Four, also put nothing between us and England that could not have been made good. That is why I have always repudiated indecent attacks, which offend our national sentiments, from whatever side they might come from, but I have resisted any temptation to interfere in the Boer War, for such an attack would have inflicted a wound on the English self-esteem that would never have closed again. Five if we kept calm nerves and cold blood, and neither snubbed nor ran after England. 

"The basis of a healthy and sensible world policy is a strong national home policy." I said that in December 1901, when the Member of Parliament Eugen Richter wanted to construct a contradiction between the policy on which the new customs tariff was based, the protection of domestic work, in particular the agricultural, purpose, and the new world politics, which followed the interests of trade. The apparent contrast was actually a compensation, for the German world economy had emerged from a national economic life that had developed to its peak. The connection between politics and economics is more intimate in our modern times than in the past. Modern states react directly with their internal and external policies to the fluctuations and changes in highly developed economic life, and every significant economic interest soon presses for political expression in some way. World trade, with all the vital interests that depend on it, has made our world politics necessary. The domestic economic life demands a corresponding domestic policy. A balance must be sought and found back and forth.

Seven years after the tariff negotiations, the then economically controversial balance between German world and home politics came into play on the occasion of the Bosnian crisis in 1908. This event is perhaps better than any academic discussion, the right real relationship between our overseas ones and to clarify our European policy. Until the Bosnian question was raised, German politics was predominantly dominated by considerations for our world politics. Not due to Germany orienting its foreign relations to its overseas interests, but because of England's displeasure with the development of German overseas trade and especially with the strengthening of German sea power which had an impact on the grouping of powers and their position in relation to the German Reich. The public opinion of the otherwise so level-headed and intrepid English people at times abandoned themselves to a completely unfounded, even senseless and therefore almost panic-like fear of a German landing in England. This concern was systematically nourished by no small part of the widely ramified and powerful English press.

English encirclement policy.

In English politics from the beginning of the new century the influence of King Edward the seventh, a monarch with an unusual knowledge of human nature and an art of treating people, of rich and varied experience, made itself felt. English policy was directed not so much directly against German interests as it tried to gradually checkmate Germany by shifting the European balance of power. Through a series of entents, for the sake of which many not unimportant British interests were sacrificed, it sought to attract the other states of Europe and thus isolate Germany. It was the era of the so-called English encirclement policy. A Mediterranean treaty had been signed with Spain. France naturally came to visit as the adversary of the German Reich, and the Anglo-French treaty over Egypt and Morocco in 1904 pushed the memory of Fashoda completely into the background. In the aftermath of the heavy defeats it had suffered on land and sea in the war with Japan, and severe internal unrest, Russia had decided to come to an agreement with England on spheres of interest in Asia, and thus brought England closer. Italy was wooed with zeal. Similar occasional efforts towards Austria-Hungary failed at the meeting of monarchs in Ischl because of the unshakable loyalty to the alliance of the aged Emperor Franz Joseph. We had a difficult position in Algeciras, although Germany's policy represented its own national interest as a link in general international interests against the French claims supported by England. At that time the policy of encirclement seemed to hold up outwardly in the constellation of powers, although the establishment of the conference in general and its most important resolutions had essentially achieved the intentions of German policy with regard to Morocco. The question now was how the Entente system would exist in the realm of European politics proper.

The Bosnian crisis.

The final annexation of the provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina, which Austria had occupied since 1878 in accordance with the provisions of the Berlin Congress, into the Austro-Hungarian state brought about a great European crisis. Russia opposed the Austrian approach. Trusting in the apparently imminent armed battle of the old Austro-Russian rivalry in the Balkans, Serbia believed that it had been thwarted in its Greater Serbian plans to arm itself against the Danube monarchy. England took the Russian side and the language used by the English press sounded almost more passionate than the voices that echoed from Russia. The head of English politics seemed to be directed less against Austria than against Germany, which was allied with Austria. It was the first time that the German-Austrian alliance proved its durability and strength before a serious conflict. In my speeches in the Reichstag I left no doubt that Germany was determined to maintain the alliance with Austria-Hungary under all circumstances. The German sword was thrown into the balance of the European question, directly for our Austro-Hungarian ally, indirectly for the maintenance of European peace and above all and primarily for the German reputation and the German world position. The hour had come to show whether Germany had really been checkmated by the policy of encirclement, whether the powers drawn into the circle of anti-German policy would find it compatible with their European interests in life to be hostile to the German Reich and its allies or not. The course of the Bosnian crisis actually marked the end of the encirclement policy. No power showed a desire to subordinate their own European interests to foreign global political interests and to market their own bones for others. The much overestimated constellation of Algeciras was shattered over the solid questions of continental politics. Italy stayed at the side of its allies, France waited and was not unfriendly to Germany, and Emperor Nicholas gave the world a new proof of his wisdom and love for peace, by opting for an amicable settlement of the existing difficulties. The artful encirclement and isolation of Germany, for some time the horror of fearful spirits, turned out to be a diplomatic mirage that lacked the real political prerequisites. The calculation error on which it was based was that it had not included the German Reich's position as a major European power with its full value as a factor in the political calculation. Certainly, if our position in Europe were to be dealt a severe blow, our world politics would also be fatally hit. So far the calculation of the encirclement policy was correct. But we're not that easy to meet on the mainland. The Triple Alliance is a power against which, for the sake of more distant interests, even a skilful diplomacy does not allow itself to be advanced, against which every power can only dare to fight for the ultimate questions of life. Last but not least, the mainland powers are often linked by interests that cannot be subordinated to the German-English rivalry at sea and in world trade. Only with England does Germany stand in global political offsetting. In the case of all other European powers, the counter-calculation of continental politics is crucial for shaping their relations with the German Reich.

That was the great lesson of the Bosnian crisis that our world politics ultimately rests on our continental politics. Our world politics had brought us into opposition to England. The encirclement policy was directed against the German world trade and sea power, which seemed to pose a serious threat to our security. Because of our strength as a continental power we tore up the network of encirclement, so that on the other side of the canal the disillusionment that had to precede an era of calm exchange of ideas and an intelligent balance of interests between the two nations could occur. The visit that King Edward made to the German imperial couple in the winter of 1909, immediately after the decisive turning point had occurred in the Bosnian crisis, turned out to be a satisfactory one. The king was warmly welcomed. For his part, through the sincere love of peace and warm friendship which he repeatedly expressed and which soon afterwards was reinforced in the English speech from the throne and in the address debate in the English Parliament, he knew how to underline and deepen the favorable impression of his visit. With this last visit by King Eduard to Berlin, a friendly light that aroused good hopes for the future fell not only on the relationship between the king and Germany, but also on the relationship between two great peoples who have every reason to respect one another and to compete peacefully with one another in peace works. Of course, setbacks could occur. In fact, they did not fail to appear. The setback in the summer of 1911 was actually quite severe. But the attempt to widen the German-English opposition to a system of the whole of international politics will hardly be repeated and, if it were to be undertaken, would again find its limit in the hard facts of continental politics, the hardest of which is the Triple Alliance. 


The Triple Alliance.

Seldom or never has European history seen an alliance as steadfast as the Triple Alliance. In 1879 Bismarck concluded the alliance with Austria-Hungary, and in 1883 Italy joined the alliance. The alliance treaties have been renewed regularly for 30 years now, and time and again the hopes of the ill-willed and the fears of the well-intentioned have proven to be unfounded with regard to the durability of the Triple Alliance. Insofar as a designation belonging to party politics can be applied to international politics, which are essentially different in causes, effects and purposes, one can say that the Triple Alliance has distinctly conservative tendencies and that this is the main reason for its durability. It is not intention to conquer, not unsatisfied ambition, what has brought the states of the Triple Alliance together and holds them together. The firm will to preserve the existing European balance of power, to prevent it from being changed by force, if necessary also by force, has brought the three Central European empires together. Any revolutionary European policy that wanted to embark on the path of Louis the fourteenth or Napoleon, for example, is opposed by the cohesive force of Central Europe, which divides the continent like a mighty fortification. To want to preserve the existing means to want peace in international politics. The founders of the Triple Alliance have deliberately created a guarantee of peace. Their hopes have not been disappointed, for the stability of the Triple Alliance has averted the rising dangers of war more than once in the last 30 years.

Italy.

Italy's relationship with the Triple Alliance has undergone many oscillations for 30 years, some of which were the setback of internal political processes in Italy, and some of which arose from the special development of individual Mediterranean issues. The efforts of our opponents, at times carried out with great tenacity and much zeal, did not succeed in separating Italy from the Triple Alliance.

Relations between Italy and Austria are naturally more complicated than our relationship with Italy. The memory of the passionate struggles that the Italian people waged against Austrian rule in Italy for half a century has not yet died. Monuments and inscriptions, an extensive literature and the fiery patriotism of the Italians ensure that such memories are kept alive. The fact that almost a million Italians belong to the Habsburg monarchy has also repeatedly and sometimes disruptively influenced Austro-Italian relations. That will remain a sensitive point for the future. Many Italians do not look at their tribal comrades within the black and yellow border posts with the serenity that our greatest statesman has recommended to the German people with regard to our tribal comrades abroad and especially in Austria-Hungary. Italians as well as Austrians should always bear in mind the truth that an important Italian statesman, the ambassador Count Nigra, once put to me in the words: “Austria and Italy can only be allies or enemies.” It is in the interests of both countries that they remain allies. Italy and Germany have been through many serious moments, the absence of any national rivalry and - since the memory of the fight in the Teutoburg Forest and the Battle of Legnano is a long time ago and also all disturbing reminiscences, through the similarity of their historical careers and through common Dangers that could threaten them in the same way, so apparently dependent on one another that they will come together again and again. We tend to judge our relationship with Italy, which, contrary to the popular view of the character of both peoples, is sometimes too unfavorable, sometimes a little exuberantly, with us more with the feeling, in Italy more with understanding. Italy did not think of parting with us at the Raccionigi Entrevue, neither in Algeciras, nor with its Tripoli expedition, nor shortly before. A rich circle of legends has been woven around the position of Italy at the Algeciras conference. It has been said that Italy abandoned us in Algeciras or even played the wrong game with us, and this opinion has for a while aroused an unfounded distrust of Italy's loyalty to the alliance. Indeed, the Italian representatives voted with the Western Powers and against us on some more marginal issues. These votes were skilfully picked up by the French press and announced to the world that Italy was moving from the Triple Alliance to France. On other and more important issues, Italy supported and promoted our position in Algeciras. Our representative in Algeciras, Mr. von Radowitz, has always recognized this and repeatedly opposed what he believed to be unjust attacks directed against the position taken by Italy at the conference. I complied with his request when, in November 1906, in the Reichstag, I countered the accusations made against Italy. Herr von Radowitz later summarized his judgment of the Italian delegates as saying that they might have been too inclined to make the Italian-French relationship appear in the most friendly light possible, but would have served us well in the matter. The contrary view is just as ill-founded as the belief, which is widespread in Russia, that Prince Bismarck deceived and betrayed Russia at the Berlin Congress. Even the Tripoli enterprise, which gave the Italian people the opportunity to give brilliant evidence of their patriotic solidarity and moral unity, was not properly assessed by name in some of our press at first. Italy also has interests outside the framework of the Triple Alliance. We ourselves have independent interests beyond the Triple Alliance policy, and Austria is not lacking them either. Fürst Bismarck emphasized this sharply at times. The Triple Alliance would not have won such an undisturbed endurance if it wanted to demand an absolute bond between the Allied Powers in all their undertakings and in all their political paths. Cum grano salis can again be a fact of domestic political life, of our national state life, in comparison to the characterization of the Triple Alliance can be used. Just as the German Reich is given a guarantee of permanence precisely because its constitution, despite its commitment to major national-political tasks, allows the individual states their independence in carrying out their more specific tasks, so the Triple Alliance also binds the three great powers of Central Europe within the great ones Continental political purposes, on which the federation was founded, leaves them freedom to pursue their particular national interests. Italy, Austria and Germany rest with the strong roots of their lives in European politics, and their roots are diverse and tightly intertwined. The branches of the trees, however, must be able to spread freely in different directions. The Triple Alliance agreement must not and does not want to be the hedge trimmer that prevents free growth without compelling reason.

There are politicians who do not want Italy to be a member of the Triple Alliance. The concerns are based on doubts as to whether Italy would be able and willing to go hand in hand with Austria and us in all possible entanglements in international politics. Even if these doubts were justified, which is not the case with the loyalty of the decisive factors in Italy and the political cleverness of the Italian people, this would not prove everything against the value of Italy's membership of the Triple Alliance. Even if Italy could not go with us and Austria to the final consequences in all situations and we and Austria could not go with Italy in all entanglements in the world-political machine, each of the three powers would be prevented from stepping aside by an opponent by the existence of the alliance. Prince Bismarck had this in mind when he once said that it was enough for him to have an Italian corporal with the Italian flag and a drummer next to him on the front to the west; meaning against France, and not against the East, in that case against Austria. Everything else will depend on how a possible conflict question is posed in Europe, with what force we represent it militarily and with what success it is carried out militarily and diplomatically. The ultimate and full value of an alliance can only be tested in an emergency. In peacetime the Triple Alliance is held together by such solid, almost indestructible interests in continental politics that momentary and temporary situations in the varied international politics can do little to harm it. The test as a guarantee of peace, which the Triple Alliance has stood for thirty years, justifies this hope.

Turkey.

The Bosnian question and the Tripoli venture, which brought Austria and Italy into opposition to our friendly Turkey, have not been able to weaken the Triple Alliance. We have cultivated our relations with Turkey and Islam very carefully, especially since our imperial couple's journey to the Orient. These relations were not of a sentimental nature; we had a considerable economic, military and also political interest in the continued existence of Turkey. Turkey was for us economically and financially a productive and fruitful field of activity, which Rodbertus and Friedrich List had already pointed out, and which we have cultivated with great advantage. In the undesirable but not impossible event of a general war, the military strength of Turkey could have made itself felt to our benefit. For our Austrian ally, Turkey was the most convenient neighbor imaginable. That their collapse meant a loss for us too was shown by the introduction of the last military bill, which was justified by the situation created by the Balkan War. I had no illusions about the limits of Turkish capabilities. Just because I knew these borders, I have worked successfully for many years to ensure that there was no serious conflict in the Near East: For example, in 1897 during the involvement of Crete, in 1908 and 9 during the Bosnian annexation crisis and in all phases of the Macedonian question . The danger was that a serious conflict on the Balkan Peninsula would have more unfavorable than favorable consequences for us and Austria-Hungary and would not facilitate our European position. Turkey has been a useful and important link in the chain of our political relations for many years.

For the foreseeable future, our position in the Triple Alliance will remain the focus of our foreign policy. The Triple Alliance has gained in value for us to the extent that our transition to world politics and the growth of our navy have increased the coefficients of friction between Germany and England, but also because of the change in the international situation that the conclusion of the Russo-French Alliance brought with it.

Russia.

The new German Empire inherited the good relations with the Tsarist Empire from Prussia. Except for the hostility of Tsarina Elizabeth against Frederick the Great, based more on personal than on factual reasons, and the sham war that Prussia and Russia waged against each other in 1812, Prussia hardly ever saw Russia and Russia on the side of their opponents. The difficult process of partitioning Poland may have caused temporary friction, but failed to produce profound contradictions. Polish affairs in particular have often brought Prussia and Russia together. For both empires, the Polish danger is a warning not to split, but to regard the common defense against Greater Poland aspirations as a bridge on which Prussia and Russia can meet again and again. During the first half of the 19th century, relations between the Prussian and Russian rulers were beyond conventional levels, so that they also found expression in the politics of the two empires. During the difficult times of the Crimean War, the friendly attitude of Prussia made the position of Russia much easier, and it found its counterpart in the attitude adopted by Emperor Alexander the second in the Franco-Prussian War. When, not long after the conclusion of the Peace of Frankfurt, in September 1872, the two emperors of Russia and Austria met in the capital of the new German empire with the venerable victor of the great struggle of nations hands clasped, Prince Bismarck had created a new basis for European politics. The combined strength of the Eastern Powers had a cooling effect on the French people's mood for revenge and was a guarantee of peace of the first order. Bismarck also expected that Russia's closer ties to the conservative tendencies of the foreign policy of Germany and Austria would have a moderating influence on the Pan-Slavic tendency, which was then growing stronger in Russia. As he put it, the stormy Russian elephant should go between the tame elephants of Germany and Austria.

The Berlin Congress in 1878 clouded the hitherto undisturbed understanding between the Eastern Powers. Russia, which after the heavy losses of a long and unexpectedly difficult campaign, had not given up on the occupation of Constantinople, had to put up with some not insignificant modifications of the peace of San Stefano in Berlin. These amendments were essentially due to secret agreements which the Saint Petersburg Cabinet had concluded with Austria before the war against Turkey and with England after the armistice. But the Russian press, whose influence on Russian public opinion had increased considerably in the course of the last few decades, shifted responsibility for the results of the Berlin Congress, which the Russian people found unsatisfactory, to the Chairman of the Congress, who was at the same time its most prominent participant, the Prince Bismarck. The Russian Chancellor, Prince Gorshakov, whose personal relationship with Prince Bismarck had gradually deteriorated, not only let the Russian press shoot the reins, but also discussed the idea of a Russian-French alliance with a French journalist, which of course was at the time was nothing more than a thought. When Emperor Alexander the second seemed to give in to the anti-German tendency, Bismarck signed the alliance treaty with Austria-Hungary in 1879, which became the basis of the Triple Alliance. After the conclusion of this alliance, the Times correspondent in Paris, Mr. Blowitz, a versatile man: "This is probably the best diplomatic coup that Bismarck has made." But Prince Bismarck nonetheless put his usual energy into regaining the old relationship with Russia. And in fact, he not only succeeded in significantly improving German-Russian relations, but the meeting of the three emperors at Skierniewice in 1884 led to a new rapprochement between the three empires. European peace was almost ideally secured by the existence of the Triple Alliance on the one hand and the Entente of the Eastern Powers on the other. But the ideal situation was limited from the outset to the often conflicting goals of Austrian and Russian policy on the Orient. It was only a matter of time before this contradiction, which depended not on the good or bad will of the statesmen, but on the difference in the very real political interests of the two empires, reappeared. It was the Bulgarian question which again shook relations between Russia and Austria. The agreement of the three imperial powers did not survive the stormy summer of 1886. As is well known, Prince Bismarck himself declared that he was against them In the new situation, the aim would have been to maintain a secure friendly understanding with Russia, at least for Germany, while adhering to the Triple Alliance. For this purpose, backwards from the defensive position of the Triple Alliance of German politics, he had, as it were, secured a position in the so-called reinsurance treaty with Russia. Prince Bismarck later repeatedly and in detail expressed himself about the motives that guided him in the conclusion of this treaty, about its value and scope. He has reprimanded his successor's failure to renew the treaty. He pointed out that this failure to renew was followed by the conclusion of the Russian-French alliance. Russia, no longer bound by any contractual agreement, and isolated France would have found each other after the partition between the two had been drawn away. Prince Bismarck saw in this turning of Russia from the side of the German Reich to the side of the unreconciled enemy of Germany a great strengthening of the French position of power and thus a considerable aggravation of German politics.

The Dual Alliance.

In any case, the Franco-Russian alliance meant a profound change in the international situation. In the nineties we Germans, if I may use an image borrowed from military life, faced the British rivalry in the front, awakened by the rapid development of German foreign trade and the construction of the German fleet, and behind us the dual alliance that France was willing to use as much as possible for her hopes. In this situation we had to seek and find the transition to world politics. At first it was a narrow path on which we could only proceed with caution. Similarly to our attitude towards England during the Boer War, we established our attitude towards Russia during the Russo-Japanese War. Without violating the duty of correct and strict neutrality towards Japan, our attitude towards Russia has been a very friendly one. Our neutrality towards Russia was even a shade more benevolent than that of France. The Russo-Japanese war left behind a cooling of the Russo-French and an increased warmth in the German-Russian relations. Not so much because of the weakening of Russia, which was often overestimated after the Crimean War and also after the East Asian War, than because of the restoration of trusting relations between Russia and Germany, the individual stages of which marked the repeated encounters between the monarchs of both empires the dual fraternity gradually lost much of its initial sharpness. Even after the Bosnian crisis, normal relations between Russia and us were quickly restored, as the particularly satisfactory course of the meeting that took place in June 1909 between Kaiser Wilhelm and Tsar Nikolaus in the Finnish archipelago showed. It was not in the fortune, and it could not be the intention of German policy to separate Russia from France. After a treaty of alliance had been concluded between Russia and France and the national sentiments of both peoples had passed, the option of removing Russia from the French, to dissolve the alliance and to tie it to us through contractual ties, was blocked for the foreseeable future. But Germany can dull the anti-German head of the dual alliance by restructuring German-Russian relations. This task was achievable and it has been fulfilled, considerably facilitated by the personal relationships that existed between our Emperor and Emperor Nicholas. The hopes of the French chauvinists in the Russian alliance have not been fulfilled. The Russian statesmen have even occasionally given France to understand that Russian policy is unwilling to serve a French policy of revenge. The high expectations with which France had welcomed the conclusion of the dual alliance had to be gradually reduced. French politics saw itself compelled to seek a substitute for the disappointed hopes of the two alliances in the direction of the feelings and aspirations that ultimately dominated French national sentiment. She found this replacement in the Franco-English Entente, which at times played a more threatening role for us than the dual alliance. The resentment that dominated the French against the German masters of Alsace-Lorraine sought and found an ally in the unrest and jealousy of wider English circles, which grew step by step with the expansion of our navy and with our overseas development. The dual alliance basically lacks a common and lasting conflict of interests with the German Reich that is shared by the two allied powers. With its claims to power and economic policy, Russia may not find any European power on its way as seldom as Germany. Certainly there is no lack of contradictions between England and France either. In the rest of the world, up until recently, England has made its most momentous advances mostly at the expense of France, for example in Sudan and before that in India. But France, for whom overseas politics is not a matter of life, was free to pursue its international political interests after those of England and thereby to limit the Franco-English contradictions at the price of a Franco-English agreement. France has paid the high stakes for the friendship of England after it was disappointed in its two alliance hopes.

Germany and France.

One could say that the resentment against Germany is the soul of French politics, and that the other international questions are more material in nature and concern only the body. It is the peculiarity of the French people that they put psychological before material needs.

The irreconcilability of France is a factor that we have to include in our political calculations. It seems to me weak to nurture the hope of being able to really and sincerely reconcile France as long as we do not intend to surrender Alsace-Lorraine again. And this intention does not exist in Germany. Certainly there are a number of individual questions as to where we can go hand in hand with France and especially where we can go with her at times. We must always striving to maintain polite, calm and peaceful relations with France. Beyond that, however, we shouldn't chase phantasms, otherwise we might feel like the astronomer at Lafontaine, who, while looking at the stars, fell into the hole that lay at his feet and that he had not seen. The hole in this case is called Le trou des Vosges. We shouldn't expect too much attention and kindness, the petite monnaie of international traffic, towards France, either. To pronounce this means to praise the proud patriotism of a great people. The resentment against Germany sits too deep in French hearts for us to be able to get rid of it by cheap expressions of friendship. France was never hit as hard as by the war of 1870 to 71, not even after the catastrophic defeats of 1812 to 1815. We find no understanding in France for the fact that we Germans were a national necessity, which appears to the French as the brutal severity of the victor. Perhaps, in the course of time, the French people will submit to the provisions of the Peace of Frankfurt when they have to recognize that they are immutable. But as long as France believes that it recognizes a possibility of regaining Alsace-Lorraine through its own strength or by outside help, it will see a provisional, not a definitive, in the present condition.

The French have the right to claim understanding for this basic mood of the majority of the French people. It is a demonstration of vigorous honor when a nation suffers so deeply from an insult to its pride that the desire for retribution becomes the dominant national passion. It is true that France has carried the spirit of unrest into European history for centuries. We had to secure ourselves against new disturbances of our peace by sustainably strengthening our position against the West. In fact, the means did not fail completely, for the benefit not only of Germany, but of all of Europe. But the French look at things with different eyes. The policy of glorious adventures, which has often taken the rest of Europe and repeatedly forced France's neighbors to the last extreme exertions, is for France its own great past which has most magnificently and most primordially expressed the peculiar national ambitions of the French. Among many other things, French history differs from German history in that it has to tell of French wars of conquest in the greatest, in those dramatic moments when the fate of the peoples is decided, while in German history, the deeds of national defense are the most beautiful sheets of glory. The very times of Louis fourteenth, of Napoleon, whose return we want to prevent and against which we had to secure ourselves against France by strengthening our borders, are the goal of national longing for many French and, in turbulent times, for the whole nation. Germany, which was strengthened by the events of 1866 and 1870, applied all of its new strength to the development of its own national life. After every increase in its national power, France has acted aggressively to the outside world and would do so again if it could promise itself success. So if she believed she could victoriously carry out an attack on Germany, we have to calculate and see ourselves as the opponent against whom France would primarily turn. The French policy of revenge is based on the unwavering belief of the French in the indestructibility of the vitality of France. This belief is based on all experiences in French history. No nation has always got over the consequences of national misfortunes as quickly as the French, and none so easily regained resilience, self-confidence and eagerness to act after severe disappointments and apparently devastating defeats. More than once France seemed to have finally been overcome by external enemies, so worn down by internal turmoil that Europe believed that France had ceased to be dangerous. But again and again in a very short time the French nation stood before Europe in the old or in increased strength and was able to take up the struggle for European supremacy anew, to question the power relations of Europe anew. The rise and fall of this people has always amazed the states of Europe. The gradual decline from the proud height to which Louis the fourteenth had raised France seemed to lead to the collapse of the French state through the great revolution, which in short succession led to civil war, the dissolution of the army, the annihilation of the old economic prosperity and the National bankruptcy. Ten years after the outbreak of the revolution, the armies of the French Republic were masters of Italy, the Netherlands and all the land to the left of the Rhine and stood victorious in the heart of Germany, and again after ten years the first empire shone in its highest splendor, and Napoleon seemed to it Objectives of rule over the entire continent close. This was followed by the catastrophes of Leipzig and Waterloo, the complete defeat of France, and the capture of the French capital twice. In more than twenty years of uninterrupted war, the French nation had exhausted its economic and physical strength, and yet France was again able to rise to the top under the Second Empire. The consequences of the defeat of 1870 hit France harder than ever before. But the strength for a new rise of the wonderfully elastic people has not broken them. What Alexis de Tocqueville wrote about the French nation more than half a century ago in his classic work “L'Ancien Régime et la Révolution” is still true today in some respects:
 “Quand je considère cette nation en elle-même, je la trouve plus extraordinaire qu'aucun des événements de son histoire. En a-t-il jamais paru sur la terre une seule qui fût si remplie de contrastes et si extreme dans chacun de ses actes, plus conduite par des sensations moins par des principes; faisant ainsi toujours plus mal ou mieux qu’on ne s’y attendait, tantôt au-dessous du niveau commun de l’humanité, tantôt fort au-dessus; un peuple tellement inaltérable dans ses principaux instincts qu'on le reconnaît encore dans ses portraits qui ont été faits de lui il ya deux ou trois mille ans, et en même temps tellement mobile dans ses pensées journalières et dans ses goûts qu'ilit parit par se devenir un spectacle inattendu [1] à lui-même, et demeure souvent aussi surpris que les étrangers à la vue de ce qu'il vient de faire; le plus casanier et le plus routinier de tous quand an l’abandonne donne à lui-même, et lorsqu’une fois on l’a arraché malgré lui à son logis et à ses habitudes, prêt à pousser jusqu’au bout du monde et à tout oser; indocile par tempérament, et s’accommodant mieux toutefois de l’empire arbitraire et même violent d’un prince que du gouvernement régulier et libre des principaux citoyens; aujourd’hui l’ennemi déclaré de toute obéissance, demain mettant à servir une sorte de passion que les nations les mieux douées pour la servitude ne peuvent atteindre; conduit par un fil tant que personne ne résiste, ingouvernable dès que l’exemple de la résistance est donné quelque part; trompant toujours ainsi ses maîtres, qui le craignent ou trop ou trop peu; jamais si libre qu’il faille désespérer de l’asservir, ni si asservi qu’il ne puisse encore briser le joug; apte à tout, mais n’excellant que dans la guerre; adorateur du hasard, de la force, du succès, de l’éclat et du bruit, plus que de la vraie gloire; plus capable d’héroisme que de vertu, de génie que de bon sens, propre à concevoir d’immenses desseins plutôt qu’à parachever de grandes entreprises; la plus brillante et la plus dangereuse des nations de l’Europe, et la mieux faite pour y devenir tour à tour un objet d’admiration, de haine, de pitié, de terreur, mais jamais d’indifférence?“
===

Translated from French:
"The Old Regime and the Revolution." 

“When I look at this nation on its own, I find it more extraordinary than any of the events in its history. Has there ever appeared on earth a single one which was so full of contrasts and so extreme in each of its acts, more driven by sensations less by principles; thus always doing more harm or better than expected, sometimes below the common level of humanity, sometimes much above; a people so unalterable in their principal instincts that they can still be recognized in the portraits that were made of them two or three thousand years ago, and at the same time so mobile in their daily thoughts and in their tastes that they ended up by becoming an unexpected spectacle to himself, and often remains as surprised as strangers at the sight of what he has just done; the most homebody and the most routine of all when an abandons him thread as long as no one resists, ungovernable as soon as the example of resistance is given somewhere; always deceiving his masters, who fear him too much or too little; never so free as to despair of enslaving him, nor so enslaved that he cannot yet break the yoke; fit for anything, but excellent only in war; worshiper of chance, strength, success, splendor, and noise, more than true glory; more capable of heroism than of virtue, of genius than of common sense, capable of conceiving immense designs rather than of completing great undertakings; the brightest and most dangerous of the nations of Europe, and best made to become there in turn an object of admiration, hatred, pity, terror, but never of indifference? ” 

===
Indeed, soon after the reestablishment of the state order overturned by the defeats of Woerth and Sedan and by every military mishap, France tremendously stimulated its forces, which were temporarily paralyzed by continental politics. During the last twenty-five years a colonial empire has been created which has made up for the loss of territory and population suffered in Europe many times over, and has thus risen to become the second colonial power in the world. The North African holdings at the gates of France have almost been doubled by Morocco.

Whether the full and unrestricted political, economic and military rule over Morocco, as some believe, a weakening, or whether it does not rather mean a considerable strengthening of France, especially for the future, is not to be examined here. In any case, the colonial political activity of France shows how quickly and intensely the French enterprising spirit revived soon after the defeat of 1870 in order to attempt a renewed national rise in the direction which was open and which Germany also deliberately left open in Tunis as in Tonkin has been. But France will not see a fully valid replacement for the loss of Alsace-Lorraine in its vast colonial possessions. Bismarck was also not unclear about this and recommended promoting France's colonial-political plans in order to divert the eyes of the French, at least temporarily, from the Vosges.

The Morocco question.

When we clashed with France on the Moroccan question, for us it was not a question of thwarting France's colonial plans, but rather we had important interests of our own and beyond that of safeguarding our national reputation. Our procedure in Moroccan affairs had its legal basis in the Madrid Treaty of 1880 and in the German-Moroccan trade treaty of 1890. We were forced to proceed by the unauthorized Moroccan policy of France, which threatened to harm our German economic interests as well as our national reputation. The Morocco Treaty concluded at Madrid in 1880 regulated the exercise of the protective rights of the great European powers over Morocco. It was concluded on the basis of the recognition of the sovereignty of Morocco. On this very basis, Germany entered into a trade treaty with Morocco in 1890. A change in the Madrid agreements was only permitted with the consent of the signatory powers, the major European powers with the exception of Russia, the United States, the Scandinavian states, Holland, Belgium and Portugal. Certainly France, neighboring Morocco with its own colonial possessions, had a special interest in the development of Moroccan affairs. This fact has always been taken into account on the German side. On the basis of the Madrid agreements, there would have been no objection to taking into account the special French and Spanish interests. But the French wishes went further. France interfered more and more ruthlessly in Moroccan affairs. It quietly hoped, ignoring the Madrid Treaty and disregarding the economic interests of other states, especially the German ones, to be able to acquire a new large and valuable colonial property. In pursuing this policy France relied on England on the assumption that English support and approval of her Moroccan policy would be sufficient to attain her goals. On April 8, 1904, a special treaty was concluded between England and France in which France recognized the full rule of England in Egypt and England expressed its approval of the French approach in Morocco. The special treaty pushed the international agreement of 1880 aside as unabashedly as the German-Moroccan trade agreement. As one of the first tangible results of the Franco-English Entente, which was indirectly directed against Germany, the treaty had an obvious point against Germany. The Entente powers autocratically over a large and important colonial area of interest without even paying attention to the German Reich. It was a clear attempt to claim global political decisions for the Western powers alone. French politicians did not hesitate to take the consequences immediately after the Anglo-French agreement had been concluded, as if the Madrid signatory powers were not even born. France went to the "tunification" of Morocco. The French representative in Morocco, Saint Réné-Taillandier, tried to secure co-regency over Morocco. Through the reorganization of the police facilities, the establishment of a state bank under French management, the forgiveness of public works and deliveries to French companies, economic and state life in Morocco was to be brought under French influence to such an extent that finally incorporating Morocco into French colonial possession would have been a formality. The French Foreign Minister at the time, Delcassé, a talented and energetic statesman who, however, where Germany was considered, allowed himself to be influenced too much by emotional factors, had the idea of confronting us in Morocco with a fait accompli. He knew what he was doing that would seriously affect our standing in the world. In Morocco we had important and promising economic interests that were badly damaged by the French action. In addition, our dignity and our new global political power were at stake. Ignoring the Madrid signatory powers when the Franco-English Morocco Agreement was concluded meant, in particular, a snub to the German Empire. France was in agreement with England, secret negotiations were under way with Spain, Russia was not a signatory, Italy went its own way in the Mediterranean, the United States was far from Moroccan affairs, and there was no serious resistance to be feared from the smaller states of Europe. Only Austria, and above all Germany, were evidently pushed aside. We were faced with a meaningful choice. Should we turn off an important international decision and allow ourselves to be treated as a quantité négligeable? Or should we demand that our interests and our will be taken into account? The first decision would have been the more convenient, the second not only spoke of honor and pride, but also our well-understood interests. If we let ourselves have our feet stepped on with impunity, this first attempt to treat us badly would soon have been followed by a second and third.

On July 3, 1900, Kaiser Wilhelm the second had spoken the programmatic phrase: “I do not believe that our German people triumphed and bled under the leadership of their princes 20 years ago in order to allow themselves to be pushed aside in major foreign decisions. If that happened, the world power position of the German people would be over once and for all, and I am not willing to let it come to that. ”The French policy towards Morocco was an undisguised attempt to push Germany aside in a major foreign decision, the attempt to correct the balance of power in Europe in favor of France. A precedent would have been set that should have provoked repetition. We couldn't let that happen. In this sense, the Morocco question became a national question for us. The way was shown for our Morocco policy.

On March 31, 1905, on my advice, His Majesty the Emperor landed in Tangier, where he advocated the independence and sovereignty of Morocco with unequivocal words. Germany's demand for codecision on Moroccan affairs was thus announced to the world. It was declared that Germany adhered to the international treaty of 1880 concluded on the basis of the sovereignty of Morocco and was not inclined to accept without being asked the new situation created in Morocco by the Franco-English Morocco Agreement and the French action. Our aim was to replace the one-sided French-English settlement of the Morocco question with an international one through the Madrid signatory powers. We also had to prevent an international conference from simply giving into the French policy on Morocco. Both were achieved through the coming about and the resolutions of the Algeciras Conference. France opposed the conference plan with fierce resistance. For a while it seemed as if Mister Delcassé would make the decision on war and peace dependent on the conference question. When the German government remained steadfast, France consented to the conference. Mister Delcassé put down the foreign affairs portfolio. He stepped back and we got our way because we stood firm. In Algeciras we naturally had a difficult position vis-à-vis the Entente Powers and given the little interest the other Powers took in the Moroccan question. Nevertheless, while maintaining the sovereignty of the Sultan, we managed to reach an international settlement for the organization of the police and the establishment of the Moroccan State Bank and to secure the open door in Morocco to the German and the economic interests of all other countries. Not all that was desired, but the essential thing had been achieved. The attempt to exclude ourselves from a major international decision had been thwarted. We were assured of a decisive right of co-determination in the future shaping of Moroccan affairs, which we would not have to forego without sufficient compensation. The resolutions of the conference of Algeciras put a stop to France's efforts to call the tune in Morocco. They were also a bell that we could ring anytime France began to show such tendencies again. In France, the new order of things was felt to be very embarrassing soon after the Algeciras Conference. The “unfortunate Algeciras Act” was described as a “European guardianship imposed on France”, at best as an “honorable line of retreat”. It has been said that after Delcassé's resignation we should have sought a direct understanding with France about Morocco. It remains to be seen whether France was at all inclined to pay us an acceptable price. In any case, considering our position in Turkey and towards Islam, we were not allowed to take this path. In November 1898, Kaiser Wilhelm the second declared in Damascus: "May the 300 million Mohammedans who live scattered around the world be assured that the German Kaiser will be their friend at all times." The Tangier Determination for the integrity of Morocco was pronounced by the Kaiser. We would have lost any credit in the Islamic world if we had sold Morocco to the French so shortly after these rallies. Our ambassador in Constantinople, Baron von Marschall, said to me at the time: “If we surrender Morocco despite Damascus and Tangier, we will suddenly lose our position in Turkey and with it the advantages and future prospects that we have laboriously acquired through years of work to create."

The Franco-German special agreement of February 9, 1909, which was signed with the outstanding assistance of the later State Secretary von Kiderlen-Wächter, reduced the possibility of continued friction between the two states by ensuring France a certain political influence in Morocco without allowing it to appropriate, but adhered to the principle of the open door and guaranteed that to German and French trade and industry equal right to operate in the independent Moroccan state that is undiminished in its territory. 

The agreement served peace by supplementing the Algeciras Act in those points where it had proved in practice to be capable of improvement. The decisions of the Algeciras conference were expressly confirmed by the agreement of 1909. The German right to co-determination over the fate of Morocco, this right that opposed the annexation of Morocco by France, was in no way affected by the special treaty. What was later achieved for the renunciation of our rights, it may be a lot or a little, the piece of the Congo that has fallen to us may have a small or large value, has been achieved on the basis of Algeciras and thanks to our action in 1905. We never intended to appropriate part of Morocco. Not out of fear of France, but in our own interest. In addition to France, we would have had England and Spain against us there. On the other hand, we could not hope to reconcile France through excessive concession on the Moroccan question. No matter how high an economic value Morocco may have for France, no matter how significant a political and military increase in power France may expect from this expansion of its North African colonial empire, its Morocco policy was even more a means to an end than an end in itself, especially in critical moments. If certain French circles had initially ignored Germany in order to make an effective advance against the position of world power and reputation of Germany with English help, it was believed later that an opportunity was to be seen, under favorable conditions, on the side of England to get a decisive settlement with Germany. These tendencies in French politics put the Moroccan question at the forefront of great power politics twice and called the maintenance of world peace into question.

Implacability of France.

In considering our relationship with France, we must not forget that France is unreconciled. The last goal of French endeavors, according to human judgment, will for a long time be to create the conditions that are still missing today for a promising confrontation with the German Empire. If we keep this truth soberly present, we will win the most correct relationship with France. Indignant declamations about French incorrigibility are just as tasteless as fruitless advertising attempts. The German Michel does not need to keep approaching the brittle beauty, whose gaze is directed at the Wasgau, with a bouquet of flowers in his hand and sometimes a rather awkward bow. Only the slow realization of the immutability of the loss of 1871 can bring France to the final and unconditional accustoming to the state of affairs established in the Peace of Frankfurt. It is not impossible that the spasmodic tension of the last military forces with their repercussions on the economic and social conditions in France will accelerate this calming process and that once again the French proverb will prove to be correct, “que l'excès du mal amène la guérison", or, malady in excess brings healing. The reintroduction of the three year Period of service denotes such a high degree of armaments fever that it may initiate a return to normal temperature. If the three-year service should result in income tax, that too would add to the disillusionment.

Until then, France stands against us. Although it tries militarily to compensate for the disadvantage that it is placed in relation to us due to its smaller population, it no longer has the old confidence in its own strength alone. French politics tries to achieve a balance or possibly a preponderance against its German neighbors through alliances and friendships. For this purpose France has had to give up part of its own free initiative and has become more dependent than before on foreign powers. The French are of course aware of this. That the irritable French national pride resigns itself to this fact shows what the all-dominating national desire of the French people is. There is hardly any international constellation conceivable that could induce France to subject its policy, which was inspired by memories of 1870, to a fundamental correction.

When a few days after the Kruger telegram, as in all of Europe, the waves of Boer enthusiasm rose, an English minister, not without concern, asked a French diplomat whether France might be tempted to stand by Germany's side. The French replied: "Be convinced that as long as Alsace-Lorraine is German, the French people, whatever happens, will see Germany as a permanent opponent, and in any other power only as an accidental opponent."

Fashoda.

How little success and failure in the wider world mean to the French, besides the loss of France's European position, was also shown by the course and effect of the Fashoda dispute. In this dispute with England France suffered an undeniable defeat, which was also felt very painfully. Fashoda marked the end of an old and proud colonial-political dream for France and made the French nation feel relentlessly the British superior power. For a moment public opinion in France flared up in elemental form and suddenly turned against England. The great majority of those who, in politics, are unable to distinguish the ephemeral from the permanent, and who take the eavesdropping noise of the current for the true echo of the significant, believed the turn in French politics had come. The resentment against England was to push France to the side of Germany, the disappointment over the failure in Sudan paralyzed the bitterness over the loss of Alsace-Lorraine, a fresh hope for retaliation for Fashoda replaced the old one for revenge for Metz and Sedan. The essence of French politics could not be misunderstood more fundamentally than through such combinations. A people that has settled into a hope, an ideal for a generation, cannot be thrown off the rails by an accident that has been affected by the great road. The hatred of Germany could not be touched by an annoyance with England, let alone be eliminated. The current anger against England could have been even more passionate and inward than it actually was; it would not have been the beginning of permanent hostile attitudes, for the relationship between France and England was included in French policy even before the conflict in Sudan been included. France saw early on in the English jealousy of Germany the natural ally against the victors of 1870 and pushed to the side of England. In Paris they were disappointed that England had refused to sacrifice interests in the Sudan and on the Nile for French friendship, but France herself was under all circumstances, albeit with gritted teeth, prepared to pay the same and higher price for the English Friendship. The defeat in the Fashoda dispute was posted to the expense account of the French policy of revenge, and in the last success it had a less antagonistic effect than on England, and it was once again bitter against Germany. Forty-eight hours after France backed away in the Fashoda dispute, a French ambassador, one of the best political figures in France, was approached by his Italian colleague about the state of Franco-English relations. The Italian asked what effect the event would have on the French position in relation to England. The French replied: “A cheap one! After the difference over Sudan has been settled, nothing stands in the way of a full entente with England."

Triple entente.

This Entente came about not long after the Fashoda incident and has asserted itself to this day through all the vicissitudes of international politics. Due to its alliance with France and the entanglements in the East, Russia has often stepped on the side of the Franco-English Entente, so that one can rightly speak of a Triple Entente as a counterpart to the Triple Alliance. The political leadership of the Dreiverband was mostly in the hands of England at the decisive moments. And so far England has just as little as Russia understood how to serve the French policy of revenge, but has rather let herself be guided by her own interests. The English leadership has made life difficult for us at times, but just as often it has had a calming and sobering effect on France and has done something valuable for the maintenance of European peace.

Germany, France and England.

England is certainly serious about its concerns about our rising sea power and our competition, which is uncomfortable for her on many points. Certainly there are still Englishmen today who believe that if the annoying German rival disappears from the world, England, according to Montaigne, could only win, que le dommage de l’un est le profit de l’autre, or, the damage of one profits the other. There is, however, a marked difference between such English moods and the basic French mood towards us, which is expressed politically accordingly. France would attack us if she believed she had enough strength, England only then if it came to the conclusion that it could not assert its economic and political vital interests other than by violent means against Germany. The mainspring of English policy towards us is national egoism, that of French national idealism. But those who pursue their interests will usually remain more level-headed than those who chase an idea. Certainly the English merchant across the sea has at times found the competition of his German professional colleague uncomfortable; here and there in the world German economic interests compete with English.

The English German balance.

But England has scarcely seen any of the great powers on its great world-political paths as inhibiting as the German Reich. Despite all their worries about the German navy, this has not escaped the British. Germany and England are probably the only major European powers between which a drop of blood has never been shed. There has been friction and tension between them, never a war. Fortunately, in England too, the insight is gaining ground that England, in constant opposition to us, only harms itself with a forced anti-German policy. Finally, this largest trading people is well aware of how excellent customers England and Germany are for each other, and how painful British economic life would have to feel if German customers were to fail. The conflicting interests between Germany and England are countered by very vital interest groups. And basically the dangers of the new world and sea power for the English supremacy on the sea lie only in the realm of possibilities or, more correctly said, imagination, not in the realm of tangible realities. The position of England towards us cannot be compared with the position of France towards Germany. France moves around the thought of Alsace Lorraine. English politics is probably influenced by the concerns which large English circles are feeling about economic expansion and Germany's growing maritime power. Since the end of the encirclement policy in 1908, England no longer thought of making its entire international policy or even every detail of its relations with the German Reich dependent on the opposition to Germany. Although we have often had an adversary in England since we started on the world political path, our relations with England, now that we have acquired the necessary defense strength at sea, can be sincere and unreservedly friendly and amicable. Correctly recognizing that peace and friendship between Germany and England are beneficial to both great Germanic nations, and that enmity and strife are equally detrimental to both, Emperor Wilhelm the second has been working hard and with never-ending zeal to establish a good relationship between the two countries since he took office. There are many areas in which both peoples have concurrent interests. Wherever it is possible to come together in which both parties can find their advantage, there is no reason for them not to go side by side and hand in hand. The understanding increases that the national interests of both countries can best be met to the extent that they act together, the prerequisites will also gain space for a finite, stable and honest relationship of trust and friendship. The fact that the danger of a military clash between Germany and England seemed to be approaching in the summer of 1911 does not mean that the armed conflict has only been postponed, not canceled. It has often been said that diplomacy seemed at the end of its peaceful means and that it was necessary to allow the armed power to continue the conflict. But it is precisely the visible proximity of this critical moment that has often been sufficient to get the stalled negotiations flowing again and to bring them to a peaceful result. To a result that eliminates the dangerous contradictions not only for the moment, but for the long term. War clouds are part of the image of the political sky. But the number of those who discharge is far fewer than the number of clouds that clear. Equally grave, if not graver, threats to peace between England and France occurred in the 1840s during the July monarchy and at times during the Second Empire. Between England and Russia in 1885 war sometimes seemed inevitable as the Afghan question came to a head. All of these threatening clouds have cleared without any discharge. The handling of our relations with England requires a particularly firm and steady hand. We want correct, even friendly relationships, but we do not fear the unfriendly. Accordingly, Germany must position itself with England, both official Germany and the nation itself. A policy of chasing after is as misguided as a policy of snub. The English people, the politically most mature of all peoples, would not allow themselves to be sidelined from decisions that were once recognized as advantageous by any protestations of friendship, no matter how hot, and would see proofs of friendship that are not based on a recognizable interest only as an admission of our weakness. On the other hand, a proud and brave people like the English are just as little intimidated as the Germans by open or hidden threats. Today we are in a different position vis-à-vis England, based on a respectable fleet, than we were 15 years ago, when the aim was to avoid a conflict with England as long as possible until we had built our fleet. At that time our foreign policy was to a certain extent in the service of our armament questions; it had to work under abnormal conditions. Today the normal state has been restored: the armaments are in the service of politics. Friendship and enmity of the German Reich, based on a strong navy, naturally have a different value for England today than friendship and enmity of Germany, unarmed at sea, at the end of the nineties. The shift in the British-German balance of power in favor of Germany means a great relief for our foreign policy towards England. We no longer need to be careful to carefully prevent any violation of our security and dignity by England, but rather, as is the German way, we may stand up for our dignity and interests with our strength towards England at sea as we have for centuries the powers of the continent on land. We have to look back a long time in German history, to find an identical or similar change in the German position of power in the world.

Successes of German world politics.

German politics understood, even before it had created a strong fleet, the need to secure future bases for our world interests. We developed and promoted our old colonial property. The serious Herero uprising in South West Africa was overcome, albeit at great cost and painful sacrifice, thanks to the tenacity and bravery of our troops in long and arduous battles. The names of the brave who fought and died in the African desert sands - I only mention Count Wolff-Werner von Arnim and Baron Burkhard von Erffa, who both fought voluntarily and both heroically died over there - deserve to live on in our history because they have shown that our people have not lost their martial virtues in a long period of peace. The South West African uprising marked a crisis in our colonial policy, but also a change for the better. Through the reorganization of the colonial administration, the transformation of the colonial department of the Foreign Office into an independent Reich Office, above all through the awakening of a lively understanding of our tasks and goals in the colonial area, our colonial policy finally succeeded during the period in office of State Secretary Dernburg. It was the same here as in the naval question. With great effort and long struggles we finally managed to convince all bourgeois parties of the usefulness and necessity of a positive colonial policy and to win them over to one. At the same time as the start of our fleet construction, our establishment in Kiautschou took place in the autumn of 1897 and a few months later the Shantung Treaty with China, one of the most significant actions in recent German history, which has secured our place in the sun in East Asia, on the shores of Pacific oceans for which a great future is reserved. Until the end of the 19th century, Europe had only been able to operate on the periphery of the Chinese empire. In the meantime, its interior has also become more and more accessible. There is much to be gained from the industrialization of a gigantic empire of 400 million hardworking inhabitants. We must not fall behind in this immense field; we must maintain and expand our position there. The outcome of the Spanish-American War in 1899 gave us the opportunity to acquire a base in Polynesia by acquiring the Caroline and Marianna Groups. A year later we succeeded in ending the long-standing dispute over Samoa through an agreement with England and America in a way that was advantageous for us. In 1898 we made a treaty with England which was significant, not only because it facilitated our relations with England at a rather difficult stage without endangering our relations with other powers, but also because it gave us valuable prospects for the future.
 
We patiently waited for the conclusion of this contract, until the moment had come for its realization, which sooner or later had to come, and promised rich fruits. The ambassador at the time in London, Count Paul Hatzfeld, had made a special contribution to Prince Bismarck as the best horse to designate in his diplomatic stable. 

The Baghdad Railway Project, which grew out of the imperial voyage to Palestine, which was undertaken in autumn 1898, only a few months after the acceptance of the first naval proposal and was successful in every respect, opened between the Mediterranean Sea and the Persian Gulf on the old world currents Euphrates and Tigris and along their banks German influence and German entrepreneurship areas that can hardly be surpassed in terms of fertility and great future opportunities. If anywhere in Mesopotamia one can speak of unlimited prospects. Today the German Reich has not only become a world power in terms of its economic interests, but also its means of global political power, a world power in the sense that the arm of German power can reach into the remotest parts of the world, and nowhere can German interest be violated with impunity. The circle of German power has actually spread over the world through the construction of our fleet, to protect German interests that are spread across the world. We created our fleet as an instrument of national protection, to strengthen national security, and never used it otherwise.

The task of gaining the foundations of power politics for the new German world politics can by and large be seen as solved today. Certainly the German Reich was only reluctantly welcomed as a world power by those states which for centuries were accustomed to deciding on questions of overseas policy alone. Our global political law is recognized today in all countries where the German war flag is shown. We had to achieve this goal. It was tantamount to the creation of our navy and could only be achieved by overcoming considerable difficulties in the field of foreign, international and domestic, national politics.

During the first decade after the naval bill of 1897 was introduced, we had to pass through a first-order danger zone in our foreign policy, because we were supposed to create sufficient sea power and an effective representation of our sea interests without having sufficient defense strength at sea. Germany emerged from this critical period undamaged and without any loss of dignity or prestige. In the autumn of 1897 the "Saturday Review" published that famous article which culminated in the declaration that if Germany were to be exterminated from the world tomorrow, there would be no Englishman the day after tomorrow who would not be so richer and who concluded with the words: “Germaniam esse delendam.” Twelve years later, two large and not particularly German-friendly English newspapers declared that Germany's position was greater and stronger than it had ever been since Prince Bismarck's resignation. A significant development had taken place since 1897, which those who lived with us did not always become aware, but which posterity will recognize and appreciate. During these years we have completed the full transition to world politics through the construction of our fleet. Our rise to world politics has been successful. We have not allowed any power to push us against the other and have not taken the chestnuts out of the fire for anyone. Through our calm demeanor during the Boer War we took the excitement that had prevailed in England since the Kruger Telegram off the ground and gave England no reason to embrace us while our fleet was being built. On the other hand, with careful maintenance of the Triple Alliance, there have been no clashes with the Dual Alliance that would have delayed the continuation of our fleet building. Between the Franco-English Entente and the two Emperors league we had to walk a narrow path that narrowed when the Franco-English Entente expanded into the Triple Entente, and only remained passable with the greatest care when England surrounded us with a network of alliances and entents. When the international horizon finally thinned during the Bosnian crisis, when German continental power tore up the network of encirclement, we were already beyond the preparatory stage with our naval construction.

The fleet concept in Germany.

In addition to the difficulties of foreign policy, albeit more easily overcome, there were difficulties of domestic policy. It is not given to us Germans to spontaneously and happily meet the demands of a new era. Goethe hit the core of our strengths, but also of our mistakes, when he said that it was the character of the Germans that made them difficult above all else. The proverbial struggle between the old and the new has been less interrupted in our history than in other peoples, and every significant phase of our national development shows it again and again in unbroken strength. If, however, innovations have to grapple with stronger opposition here than elsewhere, our development has in the end never been halted to lasting harm. We can even say that the constant accompaniment of a reluctant criticism has protected us Germans better than many other people from dangerous innovations and has brought us the calm ascent, the sure progress, of which we can be happy today. This is what Bismarck meant when he once said that the rulers in Germany needed the barbed wire of criticism, which would get them on the right path by running the risk of tearing their hands bloodily if they made too eccentric movements. Of course, Bismarck did not mean to say that the criticism was always, or even predominantly, right. But the strength of the negative forces, causes Ernst to use the power of persuasion and to become transparently clear about the need to break new ground. Wherever it has been possible in Germany to convince the majority of the people, including initially reluctant circles, of the necessity of a cause, we have been able to find out that the new, slowly gained conviction also took insoluble roots.

The idea of a fleet has become common property in Germany today. Of the most outspoken Agrarian conservatives up to the extreme wing of bourgeois democracy no longer have any fundamental contradictions with regard to our German naval policy. Freinness had, as is well known, denied the basic large naval models, at that time it actually represented the resistance of the old against the new times. It was in 1900 when, after a long and eventful meeting of the budget commission, the leader of the People's Party, Eugen Richter, approached me and said privately: “You will enforce it, you will get the majority for your fleet amendment. I would not have thought it. ”In the conversation that followed, I tried to explain to the man, who was outstanding in some respects, why I couldn't understand his negative attitude towards the naval bill, because German seafaring had been demanded by German democracy for decades Herwegh had sung the lullaby to the German fleet, and the first German warships were built in 1848. I also pointed out all of the reasons why we should protect our ocean industry and commerce. Richter listened attentively and finally said, “You may be right. But I'm too old, I can no longer take part in the turnaround. ”The turn prophesied by Eugen Richter was soon to come. The negative attitude of the People's Party was based less on principles than on the general political situation. In the course of party politics it had to be overcome and was overcome during the block period.

The great, victorious antipode of the leader of progress, Prince Bismarck, provided moving and immediate testimony to the realization of the dawning new era. A few years after the Prince's resignation, the excellent General Director Ballin suggested that he take a look at the Port of Hamburg, which Bismarck had not visited for a long time despite the proximity of Friedrichsruh. After a tour of the port, Mr. Ballin led the eighty-year-old Prince on one of the new transatlantic steamers on the Hamburg-America Line. Prince Bismarck had never seen a ship of such dimensions. He stopped when entering the giant steamer, looked for a long time at the ship, the many steamers lying around, the docks and giant cranes, the mighty harbor and finally said: “You see me moved and more moved. Yes, this is a new time - a whole new world. ”The mighty founder of the empire, who fulfilled our national longing, who fulfilled Germany’s continental political task, the new world political tasks of genius and recognized the future, and at the end of his life, the German Empire.

Internal politics 

I. Introduction.

The history of our internal politics is, apart from a few clear epochs, a history of political errors. In addition to the abundance of rare advantages and great qualities that are given to the German people, political talent has remained denied them. No other nation on earth has found it so difficult to gain solid and permanent political forms of life as the German, although after the fall of the ancient world, after the storms of the Great Migration, we were the earliest to gain the peace of national existence based on power, which was the prerequisite to shape one's own political life. As easy as it was for our martial skills to master the external inhibitions and disturbances of our national life, it has been difficult for us at all times to overcome even small, insignificant inhibitions in our own political development. Other peoples have often experienced that military misfortunes, misfortunes in their foreign policy have had a seriously damaging, even overturning effect on their domestic political life. We Germans have only too often cheated ourselves of the success of our weapons through our political clumsiness, through the informality and confusion of our domestic national life, have made a successful national foreign policy impossible for us through narrow-minded and short-sighted domestic policy for centuries. We are not a political people. Not that we lacked or ever lacked a penetrating understanding of the context of political things, of the nature and connection of the religious, moral, social, legal, and economic forces that determine politics. We have always had this political knowledge, depending on the state of our knowledge of the times and beyond. We did not even lack recognition of our own nationally peculiar political shortcomings. But the great art of progressing from insight directly to practical application, or even the greater art of doing what is right politically with a sure creative instinct without thinking and brooding, that was what we lacked and in many cases we still lack it today. How else can it be explained that in the nationality struggle the German unfortunately only too often succumbed to the Czechs and Slovenes, Magyars and Poles, French and Italians and is still subject to today? That in this field he tends to lose out to almost all his neighbors? Politically like in no other area of life we live in an obvious disproportion between knowledge and ability. At present we can boast of a special bloom in political science, especially political economy. We will seldom feel the effects of developed learning on political practice. This is not because the broad masses did not seek a share in the knowledge of a small group of educated people and were not interested. On the contrary, the German people are more eager to learn and capable of learning than any other and also in the lower social classes. That is among many beautiful features one of the most beautiful traits of our people. But for Germans, knowing about political things is mostly a purely intellectual matter that they do not like to connect with the actual processes of political life. It could only in rare cases. Because if a developed logical faculty leads to the correct judgment, then there is too often a lack of specifically political understanding that can grasp the scope of a knowledge gained for the life of the general public. The lack of political sense places narrow limits on the possibilities of even highly developed political knowledge. During my tenure, I took a keen interest in promoting civic education, and today I expect the better fruits from it, the more Germans of all classes and every level of education are given the opportunity to take part in such courses. But until innate and acquired weaknesses and shortcomings in our political character are remedied in this way, much water will flow down our rivers. In the meantime, fate, which is known to be a distinguished but expensive court master, could take over to educate us politically, namely through the damage that our political weaknesses, which lie in our national character, must bring us again and again. Weaknesses, including political ones, can rarely be cured through knowledge, mostly only through experience. Let us hope that it will not be too painful experiences which, in addition to many wonderful gifts, will acquire political talent for us. Despite a past rich in political misfortune, we do not yet have this talent. I once spoke to the late Ministerial Director Althoff about this subject. "Yes, what are you asking for?" Replied the important man with his own sense of humor. “We Germans are the most learned and at the same time the most bellicose people in the world. We have achieved excellent results in all sciences and arts; the greatest philosophers, the greatest poets and musicians are Germans. Lately we have come first in the natural sciences and in almost all areas of technology, and we have also achieved a tremendous economic boom. How can you be amazed that we are political donkeys. There must be a problem somewhere. "

Political sense is sense of the general. That is precisely what the Germans lack. Politically gifted peoples, sometimes consciously, sometimes more instinctively, at the right moment even without the pressure of a particular emergency, put general national interests ahead of special aspirations and wishes. It is in the German character to exercise the energy primarily in particular, to pursue the general interest of the individual, the narrower, more directly tangible, and even to subordinate it. Goethe has this in mind with his often-quoted cruel remark that the German is good in detail and miserable as a whole.

The urge peculiar to mankind to unite for special purposes in unions, associations and communities, this natural political urge gains its highest form of development in the state union of the nation. Where this highest form is consciously attained, the lower ones generally lose more and more importance. The national association subordinates itself to the smaller, special, ideal and material associations. Not forcibly and suddenly, but in the course of the gradual expansion of national consciousness. The progress of this development is decisive for the progress of national unity and unity. Peoples with a strong political mind are accommodating this development, and Germans have often defended themselves against it. Not in bad will, not for lack of patriotic feeling, but following his nature, which, tied to the small clubs, feels more comfortable than classified in the broad national association. “German parliaments”, Mr. von Miquel once said to me in his caustic manner and as a result of his 40 years of parliamentary experience, “usually sink after a relatively short time to the level of a district association, which apart from personal squabbles are only interested in local issues. In our parliaments, a debate seldom lasts longer than a day, the ebb already sets in on the second day and then miserables are discussed as widely and ineffectively as possible. ”The German club dairy can also be traced back to this trait in detail and in particular. The joke that is often heard that two Germans could not meet without founding an association has its serious meaning. The German feels at home in his club. And if an association pursues larger purposes of an economic or political nature, its members and especially its leaders soon see in it the point of Archimedes from which they would like to unhinge the whole political world. The immortalized Member of Parliament von Kardorff said to me not long before his death: “See which club we are. The association becomes an end in itself for us. The 'alliance française' raised millions to set up French schools abroad, but never thought of telling the government the guidelines of its policies. Our Pan-German Association has done a lot to stimulate national sentiment, but it also regards itself as the highest authority in matters of foreign policy. The Naval Society has done great things in popularizing the naval idea, but has not always resisted the temptation to chart the course of naval policy for the government and the Reichstag. The Federation of Farmers, founded in a moment of great distress in agriculture, has done an eminent service to the association of farmers, but has now reached the point where it wants to cut everything and runs the risk of overdoing it. We are so entangled in the idea of our association that we don't see anything outside of this association. ”Germans find those who like like-minded people, those who are interested in small things easily, but with difficulty for big things. The more special a purpose is, the sooner a German association is founded for it, and not for the moment, but for eternity. The more general a goal, the slower the Germans unite in order to achieve it, the more inclined they are to quickly abandon the community, which they have won so hard, for trivialities.

The political past of the German people.

Certainly our people are also highly capable of strong and conscious common national movements. History knows examples in abundance. National consciousness, national passion and national sacrifice have never been completely lacking, thank and praise God, and in times of greatest national turmoil, the feeling of national togetherness has not only not died, but has grown into a passionate longing. Our weakest political times, the times of the most obvious state decline, have brought us precisely the heyday of our national intellectual life. The classics of the Middle Ages as well as those of the modern age created German national literature in the midst of a disintegrating and disintegrating national state life. On the other hand, our people have never lost the consciousness of their political togetherness and independence to such an extent that they could have held foreign rule for a long time. It was precisely in times of need that the Germans found in the depths of the German people's soul the will and strength to overcome national divisions. The liberation struggle a hundred years ago, which had its smaller models in past centuries, will remain an eternal symbol of German national will and national urge for freedom.

But in contrast to politically more fortunate peoples, German expressions of national unity are more occasional than permanent.

"I sang the German June,
That won't last until October,"

Goethe did not complain long after the wars of freedom. All too often, the unification forced by necessity was followed by a break-up into smaller political associations, states, tribes, estates or, more recently, parties that put their special tasks and goals before the general national ones, contrasting the past great deeds of national unity with the humiliating sight of ugly factional battles. In German history, national unity is the exception, particularism in its various forms, adapted to the circumstances of the time, the rule. This applies to the present as well as to the past.

Hardly any other people's history is so rich in great successes and achievements in all areas open to human activity. German weapons and acts of the mind are unparalleled. In the history of no people, however, for centuries the power and world political progress has been so blatantly related to efficiency and achievement. The centuries of our national political impotence, of the ousting of Germany from the ranks of the great powers, know little to report about the defeat of German arms by foreigners, with the exception of the epoch of Napoleon the first. Our long national misfortune was not due to anybody else, it was our own fault.

We entered history as a people divided into struggling tribes. The German Empire of the Middle Ages was not founded by the free unification of the tribes, but by the victory of a single tribe over the others, which for a long time reluctantly recognized the rule of the stronger. The heyday of our national empire, the time when the German Empire undisputedly exercised supremacy in Europe, was a time of national unity in which the tribes and dukes found the limit of their individual will in the will and power of the emperor. The medieval empire could only succumb to the battle with the papacy because the Roman politics knew how to arouse resistance to the German emperor in Germany. The weakening of imperial power was a welcome opportunity for the princes to strengthen their own. While the political life of Germany was disintegrating into a myriad of independent urban and territorial communities, the closed nation-state was formed in France under a strong kingship, which replaced Germany in its European supremacy. The religious division came about. The German territorial states, which had long since been bound only externally in the realm, became open enemies through the denominational controversy and, as is eternally indicative of the German nature, the German states, Protestant and Catholic, did not shy away from the union with foreign countries of different faiths in order to combat Germans of different faiths. The wars of religion threw the German people back centuries in their development, destroyed the old Reich almost to its name and created the independent individual states whose rivalries filled the next two and a half centuries until the founding of the new German Reich. The German West and North Marks were lost to us and had to be regained with the sword in our time. The newly discovered world beyond the oceans was divided up among the other powers, the German flag disappeared from the sea, only to regain its rights in these last decades. The final national unification was not won in a silent settlement, but in the struggle of Germans against Germans. And just as the old German Empire was founded by a superior tribe, so the new was founded by the strongest of the individual states. German history has, as it were, completed its cycle. In a modern form, but in the old way, the German people have completed their early work, which was again destroyed through their own fault, after a millennium again and better. Only a people of the most robust health, of indestructible viability, could achieve this. Of course, it took us Germans a millennium to create, destroy and re-create what for other peoples have been the solid foundation of their development for centuries: a national state. If we want to go further on the paths that the founding of the empire opened up for us, we must press for the suppression of those forces which could again pose a threat to the unity of our national life. As before, the best German strength must not be used up again in the struggle of the Reich leadership against particular powers and in the struggle of the particular powers among themselves, regardless of the interests of the Reich.

German special spirit in the new German empire.

The founding of the empire overcame the state turmoil in Germany, fundamentally transformed our national state life, but at the same time it was unable to change the character of the German people or transform our inherited political weaknesses into political virtues. The German remained a particularist even after 1871. He is probably different, more modern, but he still is.

In the particularism of the individual states, the German special spirit found its strongest expression, not the only possible one. State particularism is most immediate to us became conscious because he was primarily to blame for the national misfortunes of the last centuries of German development. Therefore, overcoming it was the general patriotic wish that Bismarck granted. As far as we can judge, we no longer have to fear in earnest from the special efforts of the individual states for the unity of our national life. But we are by no means protected from the expressions of a particularistic spirit. After and already during the state unification of Germany, this spirit looked for another field of political activity and found it in the struggle of the political parties.

If the German party life, in contrast to the often older and more firmly rooted other nations, has a specifically particularistic character, this is evident precisely in those moments that distinguish our party life from that of other peoples. We have small party formations that are sometimes founded to pursue the narrowest interests and purposes, to wage a special struggle for which there is little or no room within the tasks of a large empire. We have carried over the religious antagonism in all its strength into our party life. The struggle of the estates and classes, the opposition of which has more and more balanced the economic and social development of modern times in other ancient civilized states, is still little less expressed in German party life. The righteousness and pettiness, the doggedness and spite that once lived in the quarrels of the German tribes and states, have been passed on to our party life. In other states, party life is an internal national affair; the party-political community of feeling with the foreigner disappears completely, along with the consciousness of national togetherness, also with the domestic opposing party. Abroad, the party-political community of ideas with strangers is occasionally presented academically in ceremonial speeches at international congresses, but in practical politics it speaks little or not at all. We Germans have strong currents in large parties who are pushing for an internationalization of party opinion, are not convinced of the national nature of party life. Here, too, in a modern form, a return of old German bad habits. Above all, our parties all too often lack the self-evident way in which the parties of other nations put special party political interests aside behind general and by no means only behind very large national interests. With the fulfillment of the often emphasized demand: “The fatherland over the party”, the situation in the German Reich is still weak in many cases. Not actually because the German's love for his fatherland is less than that of any foreigner, but because the German's love for his party is so much greater than anywhere else. Correspondingly, to Germans, the momentary success, probably just the momentary manifestation of power by their own party, seems so extremely important, more important than general national progress.

It cannot be said that our German party struggles are conducted with greater passion than in other countries. The German's political passion seldom heats up above a medium temperature, even in turbulent times. This is fortunate. With others, especially with Romance peoples, the parties continue to run against each other in moments of conflict with elementary fire and not infrequently let themselves be carried away to excesses that we Germans do not know. But the passionate retort that determines the victory and defeat of a party or party grouping is soon followed by rapprochement and reconciliation. It's different with us. The wild, fanatical passion of excited fights, which discharges like a thunderstorm, but also clears the party political air like a thunderstorm, is missing in our German party life. But it also lacks an easy forgiveness. If German parties have once stood in opposition to one another, and it need not have been about the fundamentals of political life, it is difficult and slow for them to forgive one another. The singular opposition is often deepened into permanent enmity; a fundamental contradiction of the basic political views is possibly constructed afterwards, which the warring parties were originally not even aware of. Often, when level-headed and well-intentioned attempts at compromise and understanding are countered with the insurmountable contradiction of convictions, this will only be revealed after other party conflicts, which were either about secondary questions of national politics or even about party-political power issues. Those who stand a little beyond the party machine and party fence often fail to understand why our parties cannot come together to deal with insignificant questions of legislation, why they fight minor differences of opinion on details of financial, social or economic policy with hostility, as if the realm existed and fell. Certainly the laudable German conscientiousness plays a part in this, but it does not decide. What is decisive is the fact that the dislike of the neighboring party is more essential to the individual parties than the legislative task in question, which is often only seized as a welcome opportunity to emphasize the existing party-political antagonism quite emphatically.

German party spirit and loyalty to the German party.

The causal connection with the incompatibility of the parties with one another is the unshakable loyalty within the parties. It is precisely because the German party man is so firmly, even lovingly, attached to his own party that he is capable of such intense aversion to the other parties and it is so difficult for him to forget the insults and defeats they once suffered. Here, too, in modern garb, a return of the old German style. Just as the tribes, the states, held together and could not get along with one another, so do the parties today. The proverbial German loyalty primarily benefits the small political association and only secondarily benefits the large national community. A German government will usually advertise in vain for the affection that the party cause naturally has. Bismarck himself had to experience that. The conqueror of state particularism was unable to master the particularism of the parties. Despite the fact that he had won the trust and love of the German people to a degree like no other, Prince Bismarck was in competition with a loyalty that the party leader has been able to counter, but has rarely or never been successful against. Treitschke says somewhere that the hearts of the Germans always belonged to the poets and generals, not to the politicians. That is correct, with the exception of the leading party politicians. It is true that Germans forget them pretty soon after their death or resignation, but as long as they work, they have the full loyalty and affection of all those who count themselves to the party. Ever since we have had political parties, the people's men have been party men and party leaders, and the parties have followed them even against Bismarck. Right and wrong, success and failure, play a remarkably small role here. The German loyalty to the party leader is selfless, unprejudiced and uncritical, as it is supposed to be true loyalty that comes from love. It actually makes no difference whether the party leader is successful or not, whether he looks back on victories or defeats. It has almost never happened in Germany that a party refused to obey its leader, even when it was obvious that he was leading it into the swamp, let alone when it was shown that the tactics of the party leadership were in harmony with the state Purposes and aims not covered. It has never been particularly difficult in Germany to organize an opposition to the government, but it has always been very difficult to lead opposition movements within a party to success. The hope that an opposition party would fall apart at the crucial moment has almost always been deceptive among us. After our party life went through the first fermentation process, which was not spared any birth pangs, after the early changes and modifications had been clarified, the parties have acquired a remarkable inner firmness. How often have individual parties been predicted to split between a so-called modern and an old direction. Such prophecies have almost never been fulfilled. Nowhere in our political life do we find such unshakable conservatism as in our parties. Even the most radical parties are ultra-conservative in their radical programs and airs. This party-political persistence goes so far that the parties hold on to old demands even when the general development of public conditions no longer offers any possibility of ever being able to meet them.

The German loyalty to the cause and the leader of the party, which can be frightened by nothing, is in itself beautiful and touching, morally respectable like any loyalty. On this point, politics even shows a moral factor in us, while an often-used sentence in politics loves to deny morality in a nutshell. But if one wants to talk about morality in politics, the question may be raised as to whether there might not be a higher form of political morality in the end. All loyalty in party service, loyalty to principles and men in honor, but above party service is service to the fatherland. The parties are not there for their own sake, but for the general national good. The highest political morality is patriotism. The Reich deserves priority over party loyalty that ignores consideration for the general good, requiring a sacrifice of party-political conviction, a disloyalty even to the party program in the interests of the state. We Germans would like to see less party spirit and loyalty, more national and state sentiment. 


Party and state interests.

Fortunately, history shows that a party cannot go against the national interest with impunity in the long run. The short history of the German party also knows such examples. From the catastrophic defeat that Prince Bismarck inflicted on the Progress Party, which adhered to the ideas and principles of 1848, almost half a century ago, Freinn has not been able to recover to this day, despite its change of position on national issues. But epochs which, like those from 1866 to 1871, shake the soul of the people to their depths, which so relentlessly and universally voice errors of political judgment, are as rare as they are great. The usual course of political development in our country tends to bring the consequences of failed party politics to light only slowly. Self-criticism and self-reflection must take the place of experience. The parties of other states have an easier time in this regard. The difficult, albeit noble, task of self-education that is set for our parties is taken from the parties in states where the parliamentary system prevails. In such countries, party-political mistakes are followed by failure and with it the sensitive instruction step. I do not mean to speak out against parliamentarism in the Western European sense. The quality of a constitution does not only depend on how it affects party life. Constitutions are not there for the parties, but for the state. The parliamentary system would not be a suitable constitutional form for the peculiarity of our German state life. Where parliamentarism proves itself, and that is not the case everywhere, the strength of state life rests in the strength and validity, in the political broad-mindedness and statesmanship of the parties. The parties formed the state with their own development and founding, as in England, and in a certain sense also in republican France. In Germany, the monarchical governments are the bearers and creators of state life. The parties are secondary formations that could only grow on the soil of the finished state. We lack the natural, historical prerequisites for a parliamentary system.

However, this need not prevent us from seeing the advantages that this system brings to other countries. Like no completely perfect state constitution, there is also no completely imperfect one. The experiment often attempted, especially in France, to combine all the advantages of all possible constitutions in a single one, has still failed. While we remain conscious of this, we do not need to close our eyes to some of the advantages of other people's constitutional life. In countries ruled by parliament, the major parties and party groups are politically educated by the fact that they have to rule. When a party has obtained a majority and places leading statesmen from among its ranks, it is also given the opportunity to translate its political opinions into the practice of state life. If it proceeds doctrinally or in an extreme way, if it puts the general national good behind the party interests and the party principle, if it commits the folly of wanting to carry out its party program unabridged and undiluted, it will soon become the majority of the opposing party and thus in new elections ousted from the government. 

The party that has to govern is responsible not only for its own well-being, but to a greater extent for the well-being and woe of the nation and the state. Party and state interests coincide. But since it is not possible in the long run to govern a state unilaterally according to any party program, the party that is in government will moderate its party demands in order not to lose the decisive influence in the state. In the prospect of being able to and having to govern themselves, there is a salutary corrective for the parties in parliamentary-ruled countries that we lack. In states that are not governed by parliament, the parties feel primarily called to criticize. They feel no appreciable obligation to moderate themselves in their demands, nor any significant co-responsibility for the management of public affairs. Since they never have to prove the practical usefulness of their opinions urbi et orbi, it is usually sufficient for them to manifest the unshakable nature of their convictions. “A lot of conviction and little sense of responsibility”, this is how a witty journalist once characterized our German party life and added: “Our parties don't feel like the actors performing the play, but more like watching reviewers. They share praise and criticism, but actually don't feel directly involved in the process themselves. The main thing is to deliver a strong and as welcome judgment as possible for the voters at home."

When, during the Boer War in the couloir of the Reichstag, I made representations to a deputy about his attacks against England, which were not exactly suited to alleviate our position, which was difficult at the time, the excellent man replied to me with the chest-tone of true conviction: “As a deputy I have the right and the duty to express the feelings of the German people. Hopefully you as minister will see to it that my feelings do no harm abroad. ”I do not believe that such a statement, whose naivety disarmed me, would be possible anywhere else than here.

Political mind and feeling.

If state interests are stopped in good time, nothing can be said against expressions of feeling in politics. They are among the imponderables in political life that a Bismarck valued highly. In Germany in particular, popular sentiment has often salutarily corrected preconceived political opinions. In foreign policy, feelings, sympathies, and antipathies are inadequate guides, and we would not have got very far if our leading statesmen had consulted their hearts instead of their minds in shaping foreign relations. It is different in the area of domestic politics. Especially for us Germans. One might be tempted to wish the feeling that healthy political feeling would have greater influence than the existing influence, and that political understanding would be less. Because the effect of our German political understanding is not moderation in party political wishes, not adapting the political demands to the given facts. Our political mind imposes itself to systematization, schematization of the realities of political life, not on sober adaptation to the given political facts and conditions, but on their classification in logically correctly constructed lines of thought.

We Germans are, on the one hand, a soulful, deep-seated people and always happy, perhaps too happy to act with a good heart against better insight. But on the other hand we are of a very extraordinary logical fanaticism and, wherever a conceptual formula, a system has been found for a thing, we insist with unswerving tenacity to adapt reality to the system. The individual German shows these two sides in his private life, shows the people in public life, and many strange occurrences in the present and the past can be explained by this dichotomy of our character. Foreign policy, which follows on from a long series of painful and joyful national events, is something we like to experience with feeling. The internal political processes, about which the nation became intellectually clear in a comparatively very short time, have become a classic area for intellectual constructions, for systematic sifting and stratification. The German seldom applies the method of the modern natural scientist to politics, mostly that of the old speculative philosopher. It does not apply to him to approach nature with open eyes, to watch what has happened, what is happening and therefore can and will necessarily continue to happen. Rather, it is considered how things should have developed differently, and how they should have become, so that everything fits together logically and so that the system comes into its own. The programs do not adapt to reality, but reality should be based on the programs, not in details, but as a whole. Regarding their internal consistency, their systematic perfection, most of the German party programs deserve the highest praise and do credit to German thoroughness and logical conscientiousness. Measured in terms of practical feasibility, none can exist.

Party programs.

Politics is life and, like all life, basically mocks every rule. The conditions of modern politics are often far back in our history, where the very last causes, which still work today, are often lost in the invisible, inexplicable. But with the knowledge of all causes and conditions, nothing would be gained for political practice. We only learn how much has become, but not what is to happen today or tomorrow. Almost every day creates new facts, presents new tasks that require new decisions. Similarly in the life of individual people. 
All past history occurs up to the day, the very hour. The future must also be cared for according to the measure of our understanding and abilities. What can the rules of a program that has been defined at any point in time help, no matter how uniformly self-contained and logically justified. The rich, ever changing, complicated and daily more complicated life of a people cannot be put on the Procrustean bed of a program, a political single force principle. Of course, the parties need a certain programmatic definition of the demands and opinions they represent in order to create clarity in the country, especially for the election campaign, about their goals and their characteristics. Without any program, a party would remain an unknown quantity. Only the petrification of the program for the near and distant goals of party politics into a system for the whole of politics in general is evil. There are different, often opposing interests among the people, and the representatives of the same interest will rightly join forces and formulate their demands. The formula is universal. There are different views about the state, law and society, about the order of state life, especially with regard to the distribution of political rights between people and government. Even those who hold the same or similar views will join forces and express their views in a few significant sentences for propaganda purposes. These sentences create a program. The link between state and economic life also means that the representatives of the same interests often represent the same or similar views of the state. Any program will therefore be able to be correspondingly more comprehensive. It will also be allowed to admit that the two concrete historical views of state and society, the conservative and liberal as well as the two abstractly dogmatic, the ultramontane and social-democratic, encompass a large number of facts of political life. The party programs in question will therefore be able to go into detail accordingly. But there is also a limit here. A number of processes in the life of the state elude such a relatively wide-ranging programmatic grasp, and cannot be viewed differently with conservative eyes than with liberal ones. In general, the majority of those legislative tasks even outweigh those which are straightforward questions of utility which are to be answered by practical political reason and not to be weighed by the general political view of the parties. But such independence from party programs is seldom granted, even for the detail of legislation. It is not enough for us Germans to fix party politics to a certain number of practical demands and political views. Each party, with its particular views, wants to encompass all of politics and penetrate into every detail. And not just politics. The parties would also like to distinguish themselves from one another when it comes to grasping intellectual life and evaluating practical life. The party view is to become a "world view". This is an overestimation of the political, an underestimation of the intellectual life. The German people in particular have gripped the great problems of worldview deeply and seriously like no other people. Often, perhaps too often for its practical interests, it has subordinated the sober questions of politics to the struggle for ideology. On the other hand, it was the first people in the world to free their intellectual life from political tutelage. If it now subordinates the worldview to party politics, if it wants to bring itself to see everything that is going on in the world and life through the cloudy glasses of political party principles, it becomes unfaithful to itself. The attempt to deepen politics, especially party politics, in this way must become an intellectual singularity, and may have already led to it. A political worldview is nonsense, because fortunately the world is not political everywhere. And a party-political worldview cannot even completely encompass the political world, because there are far too many things and questions in political life that lie beyond all party programs and party principles. An English friend once said to me that he noticed that the word “Weltanschauung” was used so often in speeches in German parliaments. It kept saying: “From the point of view of my worldview, I cannot approve of this and I have to demand that.” He asked me to explain what German party politicians mean by worldview and then said, shaking his head: English politicians and parliamentarians didn't know much about that. They had different views, represented different interests, pursued different purposes, but they only led to practical considerations, very seldom such high things as worldview. We Germans really do not differ from the sober English on this point in terms of greater depth and thoroughness, but in our erroneous assessment of political concepts. By expanding the principles of party politics into a system for viewing all political and non-political life, we damage ourselves politically and spiritually. Politically, we deepen the contrasts, which we feel particularly strong anyway, by attaching a special spiritual value to them, and we are increasingly reducing the number of those tasks in state life which are basically better and more salutary without any party-political bias let loose. But if we drag the questions of intellectual life into party politics, this means the loss of that intellectual versatility and generosity which have won German educational life first in the cultural world.

In Germany one is quickly at hand with the accusation of lack of principles when a politician or statesman changes a previously expressed view or accepts the justification of more than one party view under the pressure of changed circumstances. However, the development takes place without worrying about programs and principles. When faced with the choice of sacrificing a view or committing foolishness, a practical man is better off choosing the first alternative. In any case, a minister who is responsible for his decisions of the nation cannot afford the luxury of a preconceived opinion when it comes to complying with a legitimate demand for time. And should he then be accused of a contradiction between his current view and earlier expressions of opinion, only the rhinoceros skin can be recommended to him, which is anyway useful to maintain in modern public life, as the catchwords of vulgar polemics are, against accusations of inconsistency, a zigzag course, and falling over. It is a fact, borne out by experience, that the true national interest has never been found through one party alone. It was always between the paths of several parties. It is important to draw the diagonal of the forces. Soon it will be more on the side of this party, now on that of that party. A minister, whatever party he may personally lean towards, must strike the right balance between all legitimate party claims. In the course of prolonged administration and in the course of changing tasks, he will of course gradually be challenged by all parties. But that doesn't do any harm if the state is prospering. I have never taken the accusation of lack of political principles tragically, I have occasionally even seen it as praise, because I saw in it the recognition that the raison d'etat was my compass. The political principles that a minister has to live up to are by their very nature quite different from the principles that apply to a party man; they are state-political, not part-political. The minister has to remain loyal to the general interest of the state, of the people entrusted to his leadership, regardless of the programs of the parties, and if necessary in battle with all parties, including those of which he himself may perhaps be with the larger Sum of his political views is close. For a minister, firmness in principles and non-party identity are not only compatible, they are mutually dependent. Bismarck had iron principles and by following them he led our fatherland to unity, fame and greatness. As a member of parliament he was a member of the party, and then as a minister he had to hear the accusation of changing political fronts from his old party. He was charged with changing his mind again a decade later. In fact, he never deviated from the path to his goal, because his goal was none other than to secure every possible advantage and to gain blessings for the German Reich and people. This goal could not be achieved by one party, because the general interest seldom or never coincides with the interests of a single party.

Generally valid maxims for the best possible policy cannot be drawn up. The political goals and the political means change with the circumstances, and one must not slavishly cling to any model, not even the greatest. As far as the diverse and colorful life can be reduced to a short formula, it should be summarized for politics as follows: Fanatic where it is about the welfare and interests of the country, about the raison d'état, idealistic in goals, realistic in political practice , skeptical as far as the people, their reliability and gratitude are taken into account. 

One. The national idea and the parties.

I have never made a secret of it, not even from liberals, that I share conservative views on many great questions of political life. Neither have I ever denied the fact that I am not a conservative party man. The fact that it could not be me as the responsible minister was due to the nature of my office and our German circumstances. Why I am not personally and still consider myself conservative in essential things, I only discuss because this consideration leads into concrete questions of our recent and present German policy.
Conservatism.

A distinction must be made between state conservatism, which the government can follow, and party conservatism, which no government in Germany can be allowed to follow without falling into a fateful partisanship under all circumstances. In other words, government policy can keep pace with conservative policy as long as it is in the best interests of the state. That was and is not infrequently the case. The government must separate itself from those of the conservative party if the party's policies are not in line with the generadown tol interest that the government must protect. The government against the party can be more conservative than the party against the government. More conservative in the sense that it better fulfills the actual tasks of true state maintenance. In such situations, Prince Bismarck, who was a conservative statesman out of conviction and consciously, entered into the sharpest contradiction to his old party friends. As is well known, he spoke in detail about these moments of his politics, both in his “Thoughts and Memories” and in the conversations that Poschinger passed on to us.

The task of conservative politics has occasionally been aptly characterized by Count Posadowsky as saying that conservative politics must preserve the state in such a way that the citizens feel comfortable in it. Such state preservation is often inconceivable without changing existing institutions. The state must adapt to modern living conditions in order to remain comfortable and thus vigorous. It would be a grave injustice to deny the fact that the conservative party has often and sometimes more willingly reached out to innovate than parties that have written progress on their banner. This was the case in 1878, when economic conditions made the great change in customs and economic policy necessary. This was the case with the inauguration of social policy, which took account of the changed situation of the wage-earning classes. But at times the interests represented by the Conservative Party opposed the interests which the government represented in order to keep the general public engaged with the state. Like all parties, the conservative one has become, in a certain sense, a representation of interests due to the intensification of economic differences. I do not want to examine whether it has become more than what is conducive to itself. But no one who has sat on the ministerial bench for the past few decades will deny that it is more than is good for the running of government business. I had to distance myself from the conservative party to the extent that it appeared to represent interests, and I found the interests it intertwined to be incompatible with those of the general public. In the struggles over the customs tariff, the general interest coincided with that represented by the conservative party, but ultimately not in the case of the Reich financial reform. Later development has proven it in both cases. Nothing has ever separated me from the fundamental views of conservatism about the social, economic and, above all, the state order, and nothing separates me today.

The conservative element in Prussian-German history.

What the conservative element is and has been for our Prussian-German state life must never be misunderstood. It would be a grave national loss if the conservative ideas ceased to be alive and well in the German people, if the conservative party ceased to occupy the position worthy of its past in parliamentary and political life. The forces that live in the conservative party are the forces that made Prussia and Germany great, that our fatherland must preserve in order to remain great and grow, and which can never become out of fashion. The ideals of the best conservatism, loyalty to a man free from subservience to king and ruling house and the enduring unpretentious feeling of home must remain untouched for us Germans. Today the opponents of the Conservative Party do not stop at the struggle against conservative politics based on party opposition, but rather an unpleasant class hatred in political life against those classes of the people who are primarily represented in the Conservative Party. It should not be forgotten what exactly these social classes have done for Prussia and Germany. It was primarily the junkers and peasants of East Elbia who achieved the greatness of Brandenburg-Prussia under the Hohenzollern princes. The Prussian royal throne is glued with the blood of the Prussian nobility. What his junkers were to the great king, he emphasized more than once. The praise to which the Prussian nobility has a fully justified claim should not mean a diminution of the achievements and merits of other classes. Without the self-sacrificing loyalty of the bourgeoisie, the peasants and the common man, the nobility would have achieved little. It is also correct that the nobility were able to distinguish themselves in earlier times because the circumstances of the time gave them special opportunities to do so. But put to the responsible and dangerous posts in the service of the Prussian state, they have achieved the greatest possible, more than the aristocracy of any other modern state. That can only misjudge injustice. It is generally absurd to put Junkers and citizens against one another in our time. The old classes have merged professional life and social life in such a way that they can no longer be distinguished from one another. But if one appreciates the effectiveness of the old estates in the past, one should be just and give everyone the credit they deserve. The Prussian nobility has a right to be proud of its past. If he keeps alive the sentiments of his ancestors who made Prussia great today in the conservative ideals, he deserves thanks for it. And one should not forget that it was such old Prussian attitudes that guided the policy of the Conservative Party in the most difficult years of our old emperor and his great minister, the years of conflict. To the extent that a right to gratitude in politics can be spoken of at all - and one should actually be able to - it must be given to the conservatives for the support that Bismarck found in them in 1862. I emphasize that precisely because at the end of my official career I had to oppose the Conservatives, and because I am unshaken of the conviction that the Conservative Group went astray in 1909. I would like to distinguish between my general position on conservative views, my attitude towards the conservative party and my judgment on individual phases of conservative parliamentary group policy. Even those who value conservative basic views as highly as I, and I like healthy conservative ideas, want a far-reaching influence on legislation and have often promoted such an impact. The fact remains that in 1909 the bridges between right and left were broken off following the fateful event. The most fruitful times in our internal politics have always been those of the merging of right and left. I am not only thinking of the time of the so-called bloc politics, but further back to well-known significant phases of the Bismarckian period.

Conservatism and Liberalism.

Conservatism and liberalism are not only both justified, but both necessary for our political life. How difficult it is to govern in our country is evident from the fact that in Prussia there cannot be governance in the long run without the conservatives and in the Reich in the long run without the liberals. Even the liberal thoughts must never disappear in the nation. Strong liberal party formations are also indispensable to us. While conservatism is primarily rooted in the old Prussian sense of the state, liberalism is rooted in the intellectual peculiarities of the German people. Their best ideals have immortal value. We Germans do not want to do without the strong defense of the freedom of the individual against state ties, as liberalism has always advocated. Liberalism has also acquired a historical right and its right to be thankful. It was the liberals who first expressed the German idea of unity and spread it throughout the nation. You have the indispensable Preparatory work done. The goal could not be reached on their way. Conservative politics had to intervene in order, as Bismarck put it, to realize the liberal idea through a conservative act. The German Reich itself can rightly be viewed as the first, the greatest and most successful piece of joint conservative and liberal work.

It is currently customary in both camps to regard conservatism and liberalism as the two fundamentally different conceptions of the state and to maintain that each lives on the opposition to the other. This does not help the relationship between German conservatives and German liberals. If that were the case, the two parties and the groups attached to them would have to be stronger, the sharper their opposition, the more hostile they were to one another. But the opposite is the case. With the exception of a few extraordinary situations, conservatives and liberals have always been strongest as parties and most influential in parliamentary terms when they come together. The two parties were strongest in the cartel and in the bloc. And the times of their coming together have always been those when the general national mood has been most joyous and optimistic. Certainly not all political salvation, not the solution of every legislative task, can be expected from conservative-liberal cooperation. Time and again it will happen that the conservative and the liberal paths diverge on individual and important questions. Because the opposites exist and rightly exist. It would also be fundamentally wrong to want to attribute all great achievements in the field of domestic politics to the account of conservative-liberal cooperation. The center played an outstanding and not infrequently decisive part in our socio-political legislation, in many of our military drafts, and above all in the approval of the fleet. But the quarrel between conservatives and liberals has still been fatal: for the two parties themselves, for the course of our internal politics and, last but not least, for the mood in the nation.

The liberal-conservative antagonisms will never go away. They have their historical and their practical meaning. Your friction is part of our political life. But one should not exaggerate these opposites uselessly and not make such great things as irreconcilable world views out of them. In this way one moves away from the sober political reality. Even the denominational contradiction which has raged through the nation for four hundred years, and which the nation has always taken seriously with all its disposition, takes a back seat to the demands of the moment in practical political life. In socialism we actually have a circle of ideas that is different from our bourgeois conception of law and custom, religion, society and the state, which one can call another worldview. In this connection I myself once spoke of a contradiction in world views. But nobody seriously believes that a liberal bourgeoisie should be separated from a conservative bourgeoisie by a worldview. There are too many common thoughts and ideals, especially in national terms, and the vast realm of German intellectual life in the sciences and the arts is part of it 
both in common. How many liberal men are there who lean towards individual conservative views! How many conservative men who are by no means opposed to all liberal ideas and demands! Nevertheless, none of these men consider themselves politically colorless and neither are they. And as far as the ministers are concerned, the party gazettes are in the habit of arguing at regular intervals about whether this or that minister should be given the conservative or the liberal stamp, with each party usually trying to add the majority of ministers to the opposing party. The truth is that most ministers would be embarrassed to give a precise answer when asked which party program they espouse.

To push the party antagonisms too extreme is not only unjustified, but also impractical. The parties do not go arm in arm for long, and the covenant they make is not an everlasting covenant. So when they break with yesterday's friends and reconcile with yesterday's enemies, they end up in the embarrassing position of having to dismantle the careful construction of fundamental party oppositions with the same effort that they put into building them up. This has happened about as often as the composition of the majorities has changed.

If the party antagonisms were really so profound, so pervasive in all details of political life, as it is presented in the times of party quarrel, it would have to be impossible, given the multitude of our parties, none of which had previously had an absolute majority, to bring about legislative work . In fact, over the last few decades, versatile and valuable work has been done in almost all areas of domestic politics. The parties have made themselves available one after the other and have often been able to overcome their previously sharply emphasized opposites with astonishing suddenness. Of course, other opposites are then emphasized all the more sharply. This only lasts until the next new majority is formed, so that there is in fact no reason to take the differences between the parties so tragically.


The government and the parties.

The government will also have to take party antagonisms as a variable factor. Of course, not only as a variable that can be changed in itself, but also as a variable that can be changed. Which must be influenced when the interests of the empire and the state so require. It is not enough to take the majorities, where you can find them and how they offer themselves. The government must try to obtain majorities for its tasks.

Ruling by changing majorities, on a case-by-case basis, certainly has its advantages and conveniences, but it also has great dangers. In any case, it is not a panacea for all political situations. It is customary to refer to Bismarck, who took the majorities wherever he found them. Like most references to events in the Bismarckian era, this one lacks the main thing, namely Bismarck himself at the head of the government. He held the leadership so firmly in his hand that 
there was never any danger that even a small part of it might pass over to parliament through the influence which he accorded to a majority found at any given time. Above all, he did not even think about accepting the will of a majority when he found it to be incompatible with his will. He made use of existing majorities, but did not allow himself to be used by them. Bismarck in particular knew how to get rid of oppositional majority formations and to create majorities for himself that conformed to the goals of his policy. Faced with the choice of having an important law botched by the decisive majority, or of taking up the uncomfortable struggle to change the majority, he never hesitated to choose the second. He took advantage of the opportunity to take majorities on a case-by-case basis, but he was the last to submit to majorities that came together on a an ad-hoc basis. In this respect, too, one should not misuse the name of Bismarck. Bismarck can only be an oath-assistant for a strong, determined, even ruthless conduct of government affairs, not for a docile, yielding one that grants the parties greater rights than they are entitled to.

It is undoubtedly more convenient to watch how a majority is found for a law one way or another, instead of seeing how a law is enforced, as the government thinks is right, beneficial. The mode of throwing a law on the market, so to speak, and knocking it out at the highest bidder is only feasible if a government is as strong and at the same time as skilful as the Bismarcks was. Above all, it can only happen if the law itself is adopted by the majority in the form desired and proposed by the government, if the government leads. If it allows itself to be led, it will only too easily experience that its law is distorted beyond recognition in the strife of the parties in the mutual bargaining of the majority parties, and something completely different, if not the opposite of what the government actually wanted is achieved. In this way, the majorities do not submit to the laws introduced by the government on a case-by-case basis, but the government leaves its laws to the majorities on an ad-hoc basis for any use and modification. By pretending to be above the parties, the government is actually slipping under the parties' feet.

It is precisely the need to switch with the majorities from time to time in view of the German party relations, which demands a strong hand in the management of government affairs. No government can work with one and the same majority for eternity. This fails because of the relationship between the parties, fails because of the doctrinalism of most parties, because of their tendency to step into the opposition from time to time for reasons of popularity, and finally because of the variety of government tasks, which are only partially fulfilled by a certain assigned majority. In the interests of a policy that is fair to all parts of the nation as far as possible, it is also not good if one of the parties, with which one can work positively and in the interests of the state, refrains from cooperating. It is salutary for the parties to participate in the legislative work. Parties that are constantly in opposition and negation persist and are left in this position by the government, ultimately ossify in their program statements and, as long as they do not die out completely, deprive the living body of our political life of valuable forces. The left wing of our liberalism had come to such a position in the course of the last few decades when it came to important national questions of life. The task of organizing liberalism nationally had to be finally tackled. It was resolved by the bloc politics, and indeed beyond the years of its existence up to this day, when, with a very considerable increase in the army, it was not mutually exclusive with freedom.

The bloc politics.

The party constellation, which, with a term borrowed from the vocabulary of French parliamentarians, was perhaps not very happily referred to as the “bloc”, was a process not only of outstandingly typical significance, but also of educational value. The question of whether the block era was more than an episode I don't want to discuss funditus here, if only because I'm reluctant to prophesize. It can hardly be denied that events can be repeatedly pushed t to make necessaryowards situations, that if not identical, are at least similar. The block policy should not be recommended as universal medicine for every internal political situation that may arise. I was always aware of the limited duration of this combination, if only because I had never charged the permanent shutdown of the center. But from that all too short epoch it seems to me that a special light falls on the most important tasks of our internal politics. These most important tasks are mine and the vast majority of my fellow citizens: the national questions and the fight against social democracy. There are certainly plenty of other tasks. But their solution can never replace the solution of those great problems. Seen more deeply and properly understood, our internal politics is ultimately subordinate to those two great questions.

A distinction must be made between the immediate cause and the indirect causes that led to the 1907 combination. The events that made the dissolution of the Reichstag in December 1906 necessary are still remembered. The behavior of the Center had created an untenable situation, and a decision of the government of more than temporary importance had become necessary. Attempts by the center to interfere with the internal colonial administration had gradually reached a level which, in the interests of discipline, could no longer be tolerated. The demand for the troops heroically fighting in the insurrection area against a cruel enemy under severe privation was rejected by the center and the social democrats. In addition, there was finally an attempt to intervene in the imperial command. It was about state principles that must not be surrendered. A government that does not know how to use the utmost means of protection in such a case does not deserve the name. I was not for a moment in the dark about the inconvenience of breaking with such a powerful and tenacious party as the Center by dissolving the Reichstag. My political life would have been more comfortable if I had accepted a more or less lame compromise. But it was one of those moments when, in the interests of the country, a fight is called for. A government which at such a moment shrinks from fighting so as not to make life difficult for itself, puts its own cause above the cause of the fatherland. Here the military principle applies that effect takes precedence over cover. The government is there for the national interest, not the national interest for the government. I had informed the center in good time of the consequences of its attitude. If it has been claimed afterwards that the Center did not know what it was all about, I may refer to my speeches and statements in the Reichstag in those turbulent days which more than adequately refute such claims. If I had not either dissolved or resigned after speeches such as those I gave on November 28 and December 4, 1906, I would no longer have been seen in the street. When the majority of the Reichstag, consisting of the Center, Social Democrats, Poles and Alsatians, insisted both on reducing the supplementary budget for South West Africa from 29 to 20 million and on the demand for a reduction in the protection force in the barely pacified African insurrection area, the Reichstag was dissolved. It was a matter of winning a majority in the new elections, the conservatives and liberals of all shades who had stood by the government's side in the minority.

The colonial-political stance of the center and the social democrats, primarily the attempt to withhold the emperor's right to determine the strength of the troops necessary for the respective war situation in South West Africa by virtue of his constitutional command, were in and of themselves reason enough to make necessary a change in the majority by means of new elections. But apart from this immediate cause, it seemed to me and an overwhelming number of patriotic fellow citizens with me, that a change in the party-political constellation and the party-political balance of power was needed.

It has been said that we went into the field in 1907 against the center and, as it were, by chance defeated the Social Democrats. That is of course the wrong view. If the government arranges new elections, it is not a punitive expedition against a single party, but wants to achieve a change in the majority. The cartel elections of 1887 were no different from the block elections twenty years later. The center emerged from both elections undiminished. Both, however, fulfilled their purpose by shattering the other opposition party currently allied with the center, at that time the Liberals, later the Social Democrats. The struggle was aimed at the opposition majority as such. In relation to this primary task, the secondary question was which of the opposition parties was decimated and weakened to achieve a majority. 

In the block elections, the weakening of social democracy was more desirable than a corresponding loss of mandate for the center. At that time, on my own initiative, I issued the slogan for the center against social democracy for the runoff elections. The former mayor of Cologne, His Excellency Becker, urged to support the Center against Social Democracy. Since then I have often heard that it was a mistake, that I would have stood up to the fact that later a majority of conservatives and the center made it difficult for me to govern. I still believe today that I did the right thing then. On the one hand, I had no intention of permanently switching off the center; on the other hand, support from the Social Democrats was out of the question for me.
The center.

The center is the strong bastion that the Catholic part of the German people has created to protect itself against attacks by the Protestant majority. The prehistory of the center can be traced back a long way to the time when the corpus evangelicorum was opposed to the corpus catholicorum in the old empire. But while in the old empire Catholicism and Protestantism were roughly the same, in the new empire Catholicism became the minority and the old Catholic empire was followed by a Protestant one in the new empire. However, compared to the Protestant majority, the Catholic minority of today has the great advantage of internal unity and unity. Even a good Protestant, I do not deny that, if the Protestants often complain of a lack of understanding on the part of the Catholics, on the other hand, in Protestant circles, there is often not a desirable tolerance towards the Catholics. Both denominations have every reason to heed Görres' beautiful saying: “We all, Catholics and Protestants, have sinned in our fathers and continue to weave on the web of human error, one way or another. Nobody has the right to stand above the other in pride, and God does not tolerate it from anyone, least of all from those who call themselves his friends. "My old regimental commander, later General Field Marshal Freiherr von Loë, a good Prussian and good Catholic, once told me that in this respect things would not get better until the well-known principle of French law que la recherche de la paternité était interdite was varied for us to que la recherche de la confession était interdite. With this in mind, he replied to a foreign princess when asked what the percentage of Protestant and Catholic officers in his army corps was: “I know how many battalions, squadrons and batteries I command, but I don't care which one Church my officers belong.” This is how the army thinks, and also diplomacy, and such a way of thinking must also be authoritative in all other places. The feeling of neglect, which still prevails in many Catholic circles, can only be overcome through a truly equal policy, through a policy for which, as I once said in the House of Representatives, there is neither a Catholic nor a Protestant Germany, but rather only the one and indivisible nation, indivisible in material and indivisible in ideal relation.

On the other hand, there are grave concerns about a denominational party exercising such an extraordinary and decisive influence in politics as it has been the case with us for many years. A party that goes through the denomination is held together, is and remains the center, no matter how subtle the argument about the concept of a denominational party. The center is the representation of the denominational minority. As such, it is justified, but must not claim any political trump card. Certainly every party that sees itself in an outstanding position of parliamentary power through the majority structure as well as through its own strength, tends to abuse its night. This was the case with the liberals during the conflict years, the national liberals in the first half of the seventies, the conservatives in the Prussian House of Representatives when they thwarted the well-founded and far-sighted canal plans, and finally the center too. All of my predecessors in office have been put in a position to defend themselves against the center's claims to power. Quite a few of the internal political conflicts of recent decades have emerged from such self-defense by the government, the conflict of 1887 as well as that of 1893, and finally the clash of 1906.

For a party that finds itself in an almost unbreakable position like the center, the temptation to pursue power politics is of course very great. It is doubly seductive when the center is able to form a majority with social democracy and, with its help, prevent any law from being passed. A majority from the center and the social democrats who oppose national demands is not only a pity, but a grave danger to our national life. Before 1906, the Center repeatedly allowed itself to be tempted to take advantage of the Social Democrats' fundamentally negative attitude towards national demands when it was able to win a majority with the Social Democrats and found it appropriate for its power politics to make the government inconvenient by rejecting national demands. Likewise, before the purifying thunderstorm of 1906, the case occurred more than once that the Center set conditions for the approval of national demands that were difficult or impossible to fulfill, knowing that without its assistance it was not possible to form a national majority. From the failure of the cartel in the February elections of 1890 to the bloc elections of 1907, after which the center no longer opposed any military, naval or colonial demands, the government has uninterruptedly under the shadow of the threatened merger of the center and social democracy into one confessed to the opposition majority. Certainly, during the 17 years between the cartel and the bloc, the Center contributed to national tasks, especially the naval laws, the customs tariff laws, and the continuation of social policy in an excellent manner. The events in the field of colonial policy in the winter of 1906 showed, however, that the center still saw the rejection of national demands with the help of social democracy as a permitted and welcome means of carrying out its power politics.

The 1907 abandonment.

The conflict that the Center conjured up side by side with the Social Democrats, Poles and Alsatians, could not only be for the moment; it had to be resolved with a view to the past and the future. The need to form a majority for national questions without the center had existed basically since the breakup of the Bismarck cartel and was created by the consequences which the center had drawn from its indispensability for the performance of national tasks. So it was an old problem that had to be resolved in 1907, which had become topical again through the previous votes, but not first posed by them: a national majority without the center. Not a majority against the center, not a national majority from which the center should remain excluded, but a national majority, strong and firm enough in itself to meet national demands even without the help of the center. If that succeeded, the seductive awareness of its indispensability was destroyed for the center, and the danger of a majority formation by the center and social democracy would be broken off. When the People's Party sided with the Conservatives and National Liberals in the votes on the colonial laws, I saw the possibility of forming a new national majority. It didn't take my conviction of the balancing of the conservative-liberal opposites, of the blessing and educational value of a conservative-liberal union, to allow me to seize this opportunity. I did my duty in doing it. The bloc majority was not formed against the center as such, but against the center, which was in opposition in league with social democracy. The bloc elections were viewed by the nation as a purely national matter. The mood in the nation when the match was successful was not party-political triumph, but patriotic satisfaction. The bloc had matured from the domestic political experience of almost two decades. A promise for the coming decades lay in winning over the last of the bourgeois parties for the national tasks of the Reich.

The idea underlying the so-called block was similar to the one underlying the cartel. I would like to say: the block was the more modern realization of an old idea, adapted to the changed time conditions. A repetition of the cartel of conservatives and national liberals had been out of the question for a long time. The old cartel parties had been so crushed between the millstones center and social democracy that there was no longer any hope of renewing the cartel majority in the foreseeable future. In order to be able to do without the help of the center in an emergency to form a national majority, the liberal spirit had to be consulted. When the Liberals offered their hand to national cooperation in 1906, the government had to take that hand - and hold onto it. It was not a question of winning a party for the government, but rather a further piece of ground for the national idea of the people. For the first time since the founding of the empire, the old liberal spirit swung into the national front. The way it did left little doubt that the turn was not intended for the moment, but for the long term. What Eugen Richter, who had not long before me withdrawn from political life, had prophesied, had come true. The true meaning of the turnaround of 1906 was felt and understood with a certainty in the broadest circles of the people, until later, as so often, the clear facts were obscured again by party-program principles.

The block years brought great success and an important apprenticeship. The national front has been widened and evidence has been provided that social democracy can be thrown back. Here as there, a significant gain for solving the tasks that are the most important of our internal politics.

The liberals have been organized nationally since 1907. The small army and naval bills of spring 1912 were accepted by them, as was the large increase in the army in summer 1913 and the demands for colonial politics. For the evaluation of the liberal cooperation, the decisive consideration must not be whether the defense laws would have found a majority in the Reichstag without the liberal cooperation. The benefit lies in the fact that in the past a majority of bourgeois parties stood up for the national requirements of the Reich, a majority that usually had to be brought together with great difficulty, but now all the bourgeois parties stand together against social democracy and the nationalist parties and party splinters. The Reich's national questions have ceased to be a matter of domestic political concern. And the unified force with which the national idea is expressed in matters of Reich defense in the entire German bourgeoisie must also be booked as a valuable asset for the German reputation abroad.

On the history of German defense policy.

One can only look back at the lot of major defenses over the past few decades to gauge the progress that has been made. This is all the more important as the national idea is supposed to work today not only in the direction of the old, glorious Prussian-German continental policy, but also in the direction of the new world policy, which meanwhile means more future than past. Today it is not only the army that counts, but also the navy. The bourgeois parties in the Reichstag have to represent greater material sacrifices for national achievements before the country, and they should therefore give more space to the national idea.

In itself it is certainly a strange fact that in the most armed and placid of the peoples of Europe the parties have such difficulty coming to terms with new demands for the defensive strength of the Reich, that it was only after more than three and a half decades that unanimity at least among the bourgeois parties could be achieved. This attitude of the parties was less to blame for a lack of patriotism than for the party-political power politics and the party-programmatic doggedness of which we have already spoken. The government had the task of awakening and revitalizing the patriotic feelings dormant in all bourgeois parties, and holding them spontaneously and without prejudice when they seemed strong enough for practical cooperation national tasks of the empire. A German government which, out of its own party-political biases, pushed back the national willingness of a party, to which the national sacrifices of a party appeared less valuable because the government did not like its general political direction, would act unnationally. For the government, what is by far the most important thing about any party is the intensity of the national sentiment. We have to work with a party that is basically reliable at national level. For such a party will ultimately allow itself to be influenced in a national sense in the face of the often difficult choice in Germany between the interests of the general public and that of the party on major issues. No German minister need allow this healthy optimism to be taken away, no matter how skeptical he is of the parties in the normal course of politics. The firm belief in the finite triumph of national thought is the first prerequisite for a truly national policy. The wonderful word that Schleiermacher uttered in the dark year 1807: “Germany is still there, and its invisible power is not weakened” should be seen day and night for every German politician. We Germans in particular must not be without this belief in the trials and tribulations of our party quarrel, which still make the breakthrough of spontaneous national feeling appear as fleeting as a rare holiday mood.

A look back at the fate of the German military drafts is at the same time a look at the changes in national thought within the parties. The Conservatives have every right to the fame of never having denied their fatherland a man, and the National Liberals have never questioned the fate of a defense bill either. In this national respect the old cartel parties come first, and it was a loss not only for them but for the Reich that the elections of 1890 destroyed their majority and at the same time the prospect of regaining that majority. Prince Bismarck bequeathed a military bill to the new Reichstag of 1890, which was then brought in smaller than the former Chancellor had envisaged before his resignation. Count Caprivi demanded 18,000 men and 70 batteries. Despite the fact that the aged Moltke spoke in favor of the proposal, its fate was uncertain for a long time. Eugen Richter refused the entire allowance. The submission was approved by the cartel parties with the help of the center, but the center tied to its approval for the later requirement of two years of service.

Already the great military bill of 1893, which so soon became necessary due to the demands of the previous bill, which remained below the requirements, showed the shaky footing of the national majority of the bourgeois parties. The center expressed its displeasure with the failure of its school, and political hopes in Prussia in relation to the military bill. Despite the fact that the new bill met its requirement of two years of service, it could not make up its mind to vote for the bill. In the liberal spirit of the time, the national idea gasped for air. Finally only 6 free-thinking MPs agreed. In 1893, sixteen years before it came about, the hope of a merger between conservatives and liberals also arose. The time was not yet ripe. The rejection of the bill by the center, liberals and social democrats was followed by the dissolution of the Reichstag. During the election campaign, the pro-military, free-spirited association split from the Progressive Party, but the elections did not result in a national majority without a center. Social democracy gained mandates. The majority of the liberals remained in opposition. The majority - 201 against 185 - came about only with the help of the Poland party, which had grown from 16 to 19. The national idea had probably gained ground in the Freedom, but had not gained victory, and in the center had not been able to overtake the party interests.

Six years later, the government had to accept considerable cutbacks in its draft, and despite this, it was only after fierce fighting with the Center against the opposition of the liberal and social democrats that the new military draft was passed. There was no question of a joyful or even enthusiastic acceptance, and an internal political conflict was within reach for a while. For the army reinforcement by 10,000 men in the spring of 1905 I found the customs tariff majority ready, the liberal mind still stood by my side with a negative attitude. Not much was different with the fleet estimates. Heated fights were the rule here too, and approval was mostly the product of lengthy negotiations and disputes between the government and the parties. After not even two cruisers had been approved in 1897, it was possible in the following year in the same Reichstag to win a majority for the first large fleet proposal. In the meantime, of course, extensive educational work had been carried out. Kaiser Wilhelm the second had campaigned with his whole person for the great national cause. Great scholars such as Adolph Wagner, Schmoller, Sering, Lamprecht, Erich Marcks and many others did valuable advertising work for the fleet idea, especially among the nation's educated people. The 1898 bill was approved by a majority of 212 against 139 votes. 20 members of the center, the entire freedom and of course the social democracy failed each other. The significant naval submission of 1900 found the free spirit again closed on the side of the enemy. The center, this time closed, gave its approval after reducing the required number of cruisers from 64 to 51. In 1906, these canceled new buildings were approved by the customs tariff majority. The enlargement of the battleship dimensions made necessary by the English model was also approved.

We have certainly succeeded in finally winning bourgeois majorities for all of these defensive proposals. But the grant had almost always been the product of difficult negotiations and not infrequently uncomfortable compromises. We were far from being able to count on the existence of a large, secure national majority for justified and well-founded defense proposals from the outset. More than once the decision had been on the knife edge. And if not, as in the case of the military bill of 1893, there was an unexpected succession on the part of the Poles, success and failure would regularly have depended on the existing one or the unwillingness of the center. That had to give this party not only a very strong sense of power, but also very great actual power. The word "almighty center" often heard before 1907 was not without its justification. A party, on whose goodwill the Reich depended on all questions of national existence, was in fact not lacking too much political hegemony, at least in those areas that are constitutionally open to the influence of the parties and the parliament. When the colonial debates of the winter of 1906 showed that the center could by no means be counted on with complete certainty in all national questions, it became clear that the task of safeguarding these questions in the party struggle had yet to be solved. The swinging in of the Progressive Party, the electoral victory of the new majority, the bloc, meant the end of the central rule just described. The Center learned that the fate of national questions no longer depended on him alone, and it also learned that the negative attitude towards such questions of its parliamentary position could be disastrous. Even if the bloc could only be held together for a few years, there is always the possibility that it would come together again if the center failed on a vital national issue, if a law serving national purposes should be overturned alongside the Social Democrats. The Center will not draw conclusions for its attitude towards national questions from an upset about internal politics as soon as it has done several times in previous years. In the spring of 1912 and in the summer of 1913 they proved that the liberals regard the change of front that took place in 1906 as permanent.

That such a development of the national idea, such a change in the position of the parties on the defense and armament questions of the Reich has taken place, must fill the patriot with joy and confidence. Fifty years ago, King Wilhelm found himself alone in the struggle to reorganize the Prussian army with his ministry and a small conservative minority. After the founding of the empire, Bismarck had to wrestle tenaciously with the parties over every minor military demand. The year 1893 saw another serious internal political conflict over a military claim. In October 1899 Kaiser Wilhelm II had to complain that he had been persistently refused to strengthen the fleet during the first eight years of his reign "despite urgent pleadings and warnings". When the idea of the navy finally gained ground among the people, the individual naval laws could not be brought under a roof without serious parliamentary struggles.

The defense drafts of 1912 were approved by the entirety of the German bourgeois parties in the Reichstag. The military bill of 1913 and the demand for armaments on land and sea, found a willingness on behalf of the parties as never before seen. Hardly any serious argument was necessary about the defense bill itself. If the parties disputed about coverage, the decisive reasons for this were the general party-political situations and considerations of a serious financial nature. None of the bourgeois parties, from the extreme right to the Liberals, thought of making their approval of the defense bill dependent on the difficulties and differences of opinion on the issue. The national idea has taken firm and lasting roots in all bourgeois parties. A necessary and well-founded military and naval proposal will always be able to count on a secure parliamentary majority in our country as far as we can judge. The block era played a very important role in achieving this success.

The election campaign against social democracy.

If the strengthening of the national front can be seen as a lasting fruit of the parliamentary struggles of the winter of 1906 and the combination of 1906 and 1909, then the great election victory over the Social Democrats in 1907 did not bear the lasting fruits that it would have had can and should. Nevertheless, the failure of those elections was of eminent importance. The fact that the Social Democrats were thrown back from 81 seats, to 43 seats, has an impact far beyond the individual election campaign. The expression of a chance victory is an expression of party political untruthfulness or regrettable thoughtlessness. There are no more coincidences like this in politics than in life. In politics too, every significant effect has its corresponding cause. Without sufficient reason, a party as firmly organized as Social Democracy does not lose 44 constituencies and its mandate is not reduced by 36 seats. Their 44 losses were offset by only 8 wins in 1907. Success could not be ascribed to the national slogan alone. The new elections after the dissolution took place under such a slogan in 1893, and they brought the extreme left a considerable gain not only in votes but, which is of practical importance for the course of legislative work, in mandates. The reasons for the Social Democratic loss of mandate in the elections of 1907 lay in the preparatory work previously done in parliament and the press, in speeches and clarification, in recording the right moment for the dissolution of the Reichstag, in the correct treatment and assessment of imponderables and in the Rein leadership during the election campaign.

It is incorrect to give an election victory over social democracy a low rating because the loss of a mandate is not accompanied by a corresponding loss of social democratic votes. Certainly it would be even better if it were possible not only to win soil from the Social Democrats in the Reichstag, but also to pull part of their supporters and suppliers over to the national camp. But this double success is difficult to achieve for the time being and only under political conditions such as have never been seen before. Since 1884 the number of social democratic votes cast in the Reichstag elections has been moving in an upward direction. There were approximately the following social democratic votes: 
1884 five fifty thousand,
1887 seven sixty three thousand,
1890 one point four million,
1893 one point seven eight million,            
1898 Over two million,
1903 Over three million,
1907 Over three and a half million,
1912 four and a quarter million,

These digits are instructive in two ways. They show the alarming growth of the social democratic supporters and the dwindling reluctance of bourgeois circles to lend immediate help to the social democrats in the elections. But the figures also show that a parliamentary weakening of the social democracy can be achieved despite its propaganda power. This is clear from the number of seats won by the Social Democrats from 1884 to 1912:

            1884 24
            1887 11
            1890 35
            1893 44
            1898 56
            1903 81
            1907 43
            1912 110.

The two compilations show that a reduction in the number of social democratic votes has not been achievable up to now, but that, with the right leadership, it can very well be possible to push back social democracy in the Reichstag. A healthy realpolitik looks to the attainment of the attainable good when the better is temporarily unattainable.

The rise in social democratic voices is a very serious phenomenon. But since the ballot papers have no other immediate purpose than that of gaining seats, since the gathering of the enormous masses of Social Democratic supporters and suppliers is only of influence for the course of practical legislative work if the Social Democratic position in the Reichstag is strengthened accordingly the government must see its next task in making the mass distribution of social democratic ballots ineffective in the event of a failure to take place. If such a success is achieved not just once, but repeatedly and again and again under the leadership of the government, it will in the long run not fail to have an effect on social-democratic advertising and rooting out work. For what applies to every human activity is especially true for work in the political field: nothing has a more paralyzing effect than the realization that a constant, strenuous endeavor is constantly unsuccessful. Belief in their inexorably growing power rests in large part on the aura of social democracy. In this sense, too, the failure of the 1907 elections contains a great and lasting lesson.

The standing together of conservatives and liberals in main and runoff elections resulted in a very considerable reduction in the number of social democratic mandates in 1907, despite the increase in the number of social democratic votes. The block elections were even more successful in this regard than the cartel elections of 1887. The cartel threw the Social Democratic faction back from 24 to 11 seats, with the Social Democratic vote growing by almost a third. The bloc decimated the number of social democratic mandates from the number won in 1903 from 81 to 43, while at the same time the number of social democratic votes increased by about a sixth. In both cases, the cartel won there, and here the bloc won the majority in the Reichstag. The social democratic loss became the conservative and liberal gain. The external reason for this phenomenon is that in almost all electoral districts that social democracy can successfully contest, liberalism and conservatism are so strongly represented that they can, when united, knock social democracy out of the field, must separately leave the field to social democracy. It is important, however, to plan and conduct the election campaign in such a way that conservatives and liberals can go together. Of the 69 constituencies conquered by Social Democrats in the January 1912 elections, no fewer than 66 were Conservative or Liberal in the 1907 elections, 29 in the possession of the Conservative parties and their neighbors, 37 in that of the liberal parties. The elections of 1907 had inflicted the greatest loss on the Social Democrats since the existence of the Reichstag; the elections of 1912 brought them the greatest gain. The parties of the right fell from 113 seats they won in 1907 to 69 seats in the 1912 elections. That is the lowest level of the right since 1874. The elections of 1912 brought liberalism the weakest representation in the Reichstag to date. For the first time in the elections of 1907, Conservatives and Liberals of all shades had been brought under one roof. The elections of 1912 saw a close coalition of all left-wing elements for the first time. In 1907 the right emerged from the elections as the strongest group with 113 seats against 106 liberals, 105 center representatives and 43 socialists. In 1912, the Social Democrats became the strongest party in the Reichstag with 110 seats, alongside 90 center representatives, 85 liberals and 69 conservatives of all nuances. The comparison between 1907 and 1912 suggests the question of guilt. I want to leave it unanswered. But the comparison gives interesting lessons. It shows that conservatism on the side of the center can find no substitute for the loss it suffers from lack of contact with the left. It shows that social democracy has the most unfavorable chances in the election campaign if it succeeds in keeping liberalism away from it, that social democracy can achieve the greatest success when bourgeois liberalism stands by its side or is pushed to its side. 

Fight against social democracy without the use of force.

From the first to the last day of my administration, I saw a very serious and very great danger in the social democratic movement. The fight against social democracy is the duty of every German government until social democracy has been overthrown or changed. There can be no doubt as to the task itself, but there can be as to the ways and means to be chosen.

After the Socialist Law has fallen, the paths of violent repression are no longer viable. The last opportunity to proceed in this direction was during the time when a man of such incomparable success, with such immeasurable reputation as Prince Bismarck, was at the head of the government. He could have undertaken and carried out extraordinary things in domestic politics, as he was able to do in foreign politics on the basis of his international reputation. Under the political leadership of Bismarck, many things were possible and attainable that today must be tacitly excluded from the realm of possibilities. It was a political requirement in itself. It is unreasonable to ask again and again for means and undertakings for which this prerequisite is lacking. We often have to go other ways and muster the strength and will to reach the goal on them without Bismarckian leadership. This also applies to the fight against social democracy.

It goes without saying that any disturbance of public order must be rejected with full energy. That is the first duty of every government, in every orderly state, be it republican or monarchical, may the government be guided by conservative, liberal or democratic tendencies. 
The determination with which ministers emerging from the radical party in France have put down attempts to disturb public order with all desirable promptness can serve as a model for every minister in other countries. False consideration in this regard is ruthlessness towards the great majority of the bourgeoisie, who are entitled to work under the protection of an orderly situation. In this sense, Goethe, who was not as indifferent to political matters as is often assumed, described the maintenance of public order as the first duty of every government. Out of such a feeling, Schopenhauer, certainly a free spirit, used the fund set up in Berlin as his universal heir to Prussian soldiers”. But it is a different matter whether the government takes action against disturbance of the peace with violence, something else, whether it intervenes in the quiet development itself in order to prevent a possible discharge of a radical movement among the people. In the latter case, it runs the risk of first awakening violence through violence that might otherwise not have erupted. Each push creates a counter-push of appropriate strength. A generally strong, well-organized political movement based on broad and reliable sympathies among the people becomes in gain momentum the moment it faces the threat of violent repression. Nothing gives a cause greater advertising power than when it is fortunate to have martyrs of its convictions through opposing overzealousness. In this regard, we need only recall the thoroughly negative success of the notorious persecution of demagogues in the second, third and fourth decades of the 19th century. By disqualifying a number of more or less harmless spokesmen for democracy, the democracy of that time was promoted a legal claim in large circles of the people, which it would not have won through the power of its ideas alone. The result was the outbreak of 1848. How things would develop today in the event of violent action by the government against the Social Democrats, of course, cannot be said. The situation is significantly different from that of the first third of the 19th century. On the one hand, modern social democracy is less good-natured, less idealistic than the bourgeois democracy of Vormärz; it lacks the warm-hearted patriotism of the old German democrats, while the economic socialist goals give it an incomparably greater sharpness and force. On the other hand, in absolute Prussia the useful and indispensable valves of parliamentary life, freedom of the press and the right of association and assembly were lacking. Exceptional laws against social democracy would just block these valves. They would force social democracy to turn from a strong party movement into a powerful secret society. As it were, a permanent conspiracy with all the poison, all the bitterness and fanaticism that were still peculiar to every movement that was stamped by the state with the stamp of illegality. The social democratic support would only unite more firmly. But for the government and citizenship, the open opponent whose means were controllable would become a hidden opponent whose paths could not always be overlooked. If the government chooses to fight by violent means, it forsakes itself the possibility of being able to act more effectively by peaceful means in the end. In any case, violence can only be the ultimate, the very last thing. Their use comes into question when all peaceful means have evidently failed. That is not the case yet. Once the path of violence has been taken, turning back is tantamount to admitting the defeat you have suffered. If the means that give existing law and statutes fail, then the last resort still remains. No good general sets the last reserves to the first decision; he keeps them in hand so as not to be defenseless in the event of a critical turn in the struggle. The good law of war also applies to political battles. Political successes are the best achieved with the least sacrifice. In an emergency, the strongest resources are the best. Without urgent need and above all without the certainty of success one should not apply them. Bismarck was allowed to break all the rules and expect quick success from an extremely bold decision. We are not allowed to do that today and are dependent on undiminished, purposeful work. It is natural, within the framework of such work, that the laws of order, security, and freedom should be fearlessly applied and, if they prove to be insufficient in individual provisions, they are supplemented.

Violent action against the social democracy comes into question without further ado if it is challenged by a possible violent outbreak of the social democratic movement. But that is hardly to be assumed and is improbable if the government handles its task vis-à-vis the social-democratic movement with skill and carries it out with energy. There are politicians who think that it would not be a disaster if a violent outbreak did occur, because then there would be the possibility of cutting the Gordian knot of the socialist question with the sword and thus creating a final solution. Should social democracy be unwise and at the same time criminal enough to go over to open rebellion, then of course all considerations and reservations should be silent before the need to defend the foundations of our state and cultural life. To wish for such a development, however, is very short-sighted. I once talked about what to think of a policy in the Reichstag that wishes for a violent discharge in one's own country or even promotes it in the hope of achieving better conditions through violent repression. It was called Politique de la mer rouge in France 40 years ago. One should cross the Red Sea to get to the promised land. Unfortunately, there is a very close danger that one will drown in the Red Sea and never reach the promised land. A large part of the French monarchists operated according to this recipe as the signs of the great revolution increased. Instead of coming to terms with the moderates, they pursued them with intense aversion, preferring indirectly to favor the extreme elements in the hope of bringing about the flood after which their wheat would then blossom. The flood came, but the wheat did not bloom. The attempt to drive out the devil with Beelzebub in politics has rarely been successful.

Germany is not a country for coups. No people in the world has such a strong sense of justice as the German. Nowhere does a breach of law, common as well as public, generate such passionate indignation and is so hard to forget as it is with us. The aversion of most German parties to exceptional laws and exceptional measures is also due to their innate reluctance to violate the law. The French are less sensitive on this point. The terrorism of the great revolution is still credited to her by her supporters today. When Thiers looks back on the reign of terror of the Convention in Volume 7 of his History of the French Revolution, he concludes with the words:
 “Le souvenir de la Convention nationale est demeuré terrible; mais pour elle il n'y a qu'un fait à alléguer, un seul, et tous les reproches tombent devant ce fait immense: elle nous a sauvés de l'invasion étrangère. " 
Translation:
“The memory of the National Convention remained terrible; but for her there is only one fact to allege, only one, and all the reproaches fall before this immense fact: she saved us from foreign invasion.”

Taking excesses and breaches of law en bloc, allowing them to apply as a whole. The coup d'état of the first Napoleon was forgotten when the sun from Austerlitz rose over the empire. And also Napoleon the third was sent to the December 2nd only remembered when he showed gross nakedness in foreign policy, and it was not until after the day of Sedan that rue du 2 decembre was converted into rue du 4 septembre. On the other hand, every page of German history speaks of how tenaciously the German defends his good old law, how irreconcilable he remains even when the old law has been pushed aside in order to pave the way for healthy, necessary progress. The law should certainly not take precedence over the needs of the state, the fiat justitia pereat mundus does not apply to politics. But as long as the needs of the state can be satisfied on the basis of law, it should be done. Also in the fight against social democracy. If social democracy openly breaks the law, it must of course be served with the same coin. Such a turn can be taken into account, but it must not be desired or even forced.

No reconciliation policy.

Violent means without internal healing have never produced lasting results. On the other hand, under our German and especially under our Prussian conditions, the social-democratic party with its present-day program and objectives cannot be placed on the same line with the parties that are based on the existing state system. The comparison with other countries in which it has been possible or seems to be gradually succeeding in drawing the socialist party to the government does not hold back our German conditions. We have a different political life, and above all a different social democracy. Here, too, Bismarck's warning applies not to look for a model abroad if we lack the prerequisites and qualities necessary for imitating abroad. In France, socialists have become ministers and good ministers and have shown how right the French proverb says, 
qu’un Jacobin ministre n’est pas toujours un ministre jacobin. 

that a Jacobin minister is not always a Jacobin minister.

Aristide Briand, once a radical socialist, turned out to be a determined guardian of public order, and the social democrat Millerand an excellent minister of war. In Italy, too, the attempt to get the socialists to participate in government has been successful. In Holland and Denmark the same attempts have probably only been given up for the time being. In a number of other countries it will probably not be long before the French and Italian models of gradual reconciliation with the socialist elements are copied. We must not be deceived by the apparently favorable results of such experiments. Just as our historical past, our state development, our political peculiarities are different from those of other peoples, so it is also our social-democratic problem. We have to study our own conditions, the peculiarities of the German social democracy, which attacks the foundations of our state life, the peculiarity of our state life, which we have to defend against social democracy.

The strengths and weaknesses of our national disposition are also expressed in German social democracy. It is only possible as it is in Germany. It is so dangerous for us because it is so German. No people has the same ability to organize as we do, none of them have the same will to discipline, and equally the ability to subordinate themselves to the laws of strict discipline. It is to this talent that we owe our best successes, our most useful public institutions. The Prussian state is a creation of discipline, like our army and our civil service. What other peoples have been able to do in the fire of national enthusiasm, we have not infrequently achieved through the power of discipline. After the war of 1866, which was not popular, in which the troops were not driven forward by patriotic enthusiasm as they had been half a century before, but began the march to Bohemia in silent submission to the orders of the army command and triumphed so gloriously under the law of discipline like the fathers with the momentum of enthusiasm, a Frenchman wrote admiringly: The Bohemian War had shown what could be achieved with the forces of discipline alone. It is one of the best political virtues of the German that he has discipline in his body. Of course, social democracy also benefits from this virtue. Only in a state whose citizens are accustomed to discipline, who have learned to obey without contradiction in the army, feel the rigid order of the administrative apparatus every day and hour, could a party organization of the size and unity of German social democracy arise. How the 4216 local associations join the 48 regional and regional associations, these subordinate themselves to the central association, how the enormous contributions are paid, as if it were legal taxes, how the meetings are organized, how the mass demonstrations are organized, as if they were military operations: All of this is not just a product of party-political enthusiasm, but also of the sense of discipline that is inherent in Germans. No people in the world knows or has ever known an identical or similar party organization. The Jacobin clubs, which also spanned France like a network, were only a pale example of our social democratic organization. The provincial clubs followed the Paris headquarters only as long as it had power in the state and could later be inferred without difficulty at a hint from the directorate government. The solid fabric of the German Social Democratic Party would not allow itself to be torn apart so quickly.

The late ambassador to Petersburg General von Schweinitz once said to me: “There are only two completely perfect organizations in the world: the Prussian army and the Catholic Church.” As far as the organization is concerned, one might be tempted to give the German social democracy a similar praise. In one of my Reichstag speeches - it was in December 1903 - I said in this connection: "If I had to issue a certificate to the Social Democrats, I would say: criticism, agitation, discipline and willingness to make sacrifices, positive achievements, clarity of the program". This social-democratic organization is consciously hostile to our existing state life and sees in this hostility its binding force. There is no question of reconciling them with the state and at the same time dissolving them by coupling them to the government car for a time or letting this or that gentleman from among them take part in the management. She feels far too strong to act as one of the wagons to let the government locomotive pull along on the track laid out, it would want to be a locomotive itself and try to pull in the opposite direction. The Social Democrats would follow a man from among their midst, who as minister in the service of the existing conditions, would follow any more than any other German party has ever done.

In addition, the doctrinal trait peculiar to the German people is also powerful in our social democracy. The German social democrat clings tenaciously to the program statements of his party, tenacious and uncritical and unconcerned about the internal contradictions of the social democratic program. Because this program is incompatible with the existing state, German social democracy is irreconcilable. The German workers are more inclined than those of any other country to the socialist principles, the ingenious fallacies of Lassalle, who constructed with powerful thought and rare acumen, with unusual knowledge and with even more unusual dialectics, but refuted by historical development and in its foundation to give unconditional belief to the shaken system of Marx. When Herr Giolitti shouted to the Italian socialists that they had long since thrown Marx's theorems to the scrap heap, he replied with understanding amusement. Such apostrophes would provoke indignant protests in our country. Our social democracy, which emerged from the Eisenach direction, which not Lassalle and Rodbertus but Marx and Engels, Bebel and Liebknecht showed the way, stands in much more sharp contrast to the state than the socialist parties of France and Italy, which support socialist theories and attach a more academic value based not only on socialist ideas but also on national memories. French socialism is ultimately rooted in the great revolution, Italian in the Risorgimento. These memories, at least, have not been stripped off, and revolution like Risorgimento was moved by a passionate patriotic spirit. Our social democracy lacks this national basis. She does not want to know anything about the German patriotic memories, which are monarchical and military in character. It is not, like the Italian and French, a precipitate in the national historical development process, but since its emergence it has entered into conscious opposition to our history and our national past. It placed itself outside of our national life. What is achieved and accomplished in this existing state interests them only insofar as it can serve to wear down the current order and thus to do useful preparatory work for the implementation of purely socialist ideas. In the calendar that "Vorwärts" publishes every year, Bismarck and Moltke, Blücher and Scharnhorst, Ziethen and Seidlitz are not mentioned, Leipzig and Waterloo, Königgrätz and Sedan are not mentioned, but a number of Russian nihilists and Italian anarchists are included their assassinations listed.

Just as one of the best German virtues, the sense of discipline, finds its special and questionable expression in our social democracy, so too does our old mistake, the envy, which Tacitus already noticed among our ancestors. Propter invidiam says he, the Germans would have ruined their liberator, the Cheruscan. Envy is a major root of our social democratic movement. The economic contradictions in modern times have been intensified in other countries as well as in our country. The passionate bitterness that this generated in Germany will be sought in vain elsewhere, despite the fact that so much has been done here in the socio-political area, although Germany has preceded all other countries with its social welfare and has not been reached by anyone else. The struggle of the wage-earning classes for better living conditions, which was founded in the early days of social democracy, has turned into a fanatical hatred of property and education, birth and position in Germany. Even the beneficial institutions for raising the living status of workers have not been able to change this envy much. This envy, rekindled every day at the sight of the difference between rich and poor, would not go away if this or that leader sat down on the ministerial bench. Our social democratic movement has become a reservoir for this envy. It is precisely the ultimate goal of social democracy, the annihilation of property differences through the abolition of private property and the nationalization of the means of production, that the German social democracy adheres to with particular love and tenacious will. Even propter invidiam will not allow social democracy to be won over to a policy of reconciliation. And finally the tiresome German caste spirit, which stands in the way of an impartial social coexistence, which has an unfavorable influence on our entire political life, finds its final and sharpest expression in social-democratic class consciousness. The old estates had arisen historically and were separated from the public-law conditions. The class-conscious social-democratic proletariat formed itself and set up a boundary wall against the rest of the bourgeoisie. It has nothing in common with the other stands. And, as is characteristic of every caste, the social-democratic proletariat not only considers itself better, more useful, and more justified than the other classes of the people, but it also strives for supremacy over all other classes. If the attempt were made to classify the social democratic class party among the bourgeois parties, the question remains whether our social democracy would agree to such a classification. It feels called to sole rule in the state and will hardly be satisfied with legal co-rule.

The Prussian State and Social Democracy.

In the German Empire, Prussia is the leading state. Social democracy is the antithesis of the Prussian state. A well-known saying by Hegel says that every concept includes its counter-concept. There is a profound sense in the fact that the philosopher who called the state the present God, whose legal philosophy was a glorification of the Prussian state, which enjoyed the special protection of the highest Prussian state authorities, created the logical preconditions for Marx's conclusions.

The peculiarity of the Prussian state would make solving the social democratic problem particularly difficult for us if its backbone were broken in Germany with its loss of state life.

 The practical modus vivendi, which has been striven for here and there with the Social Democrats in southern Germany, does not appear possible for Prussia. Prussia grew up as a military and civil service state, as such it was able to carry out the work of German unification; it has essentially remained a military and civil service state to this day. The strong ties in Prussia from above have always generated a particularly powerful countermovement. Berlin's addiction to nagging and criticism was already known throughout Germany at the time of absolute kingship, when Frederick the Great occasionally let the pamphlets hang lower. Only civil servants as used to leadership as the Prussian could lose their heads so completely when, in the unlucky year of 1806, the reins slipped from the government. Even after the transition of the state to constitutional forms of corganization, bourgeois democracy remained in more rigid opposition in Prussia than in the south of Germany, and its demands continued. Accordingly, the reactionary setback in Prussia during the 1950s was particularly severe. Social democracy, which in southern Germany often adopts conciliatory airs and is inclined to abandon some of the socialist program demands for the practical politics of the day, is just as radical in its appearance in Prussia as in its demands. In natural contrast to this, Prussia has a conservatism that none of the other German federal states knows and does not need. As a state, Prussia is a man and, like every real man, it is full of sharp contrasts and capable of efficient achievements only if there is a strong will in it. Outwardly and inwardly, this state was mostly either very strong or very weak. Deeds of greatest strength and greatest weakness are close together here. Jena and Leipzig are only seven years apart. The sad withdrawal of the troops from Berlin on March 19, 1848 and the weak policy that led back to the old Bundestag via Bronzell and Olmütz were followed by Sadowa and Sedan twenty years later. Under a strong government, Prussia has been more solid and has found a more self-sacrificing and more disciplined population than any other state. When the authorities became weak and discouraged, timid and colorless in expressing their will, Prussia experienced a failure of the entire state apparatus like hardly any other state. 

As headless as 1806, when the Minister of the Interior of the country opened to the enemy declared calm as the first civic duty, and the high Berlin civil service greeted the winner devotionally at the Brandenburg Gate; the authorities in the revolutionary year of 1848, when the President of the Province of Saxony proudly proclaimed that he would take his position above the parties, while a powerful party movement shook the foundations of the monarchy. 

If the Prussian government wanted to try to come to an understanding with the Social Democrats, a party that had been fighting the monarchical and military foundations of the Prussian state for decades would be recognized as justified: the Prussian civil servants, the middle class, the East Elbe rural residents and, in the end, even the army would be angry at the state and authorities. The government's renunciation of the fight against social democracy would be understood in Prussia as the surrender of the authorities to the revolution. And rightly so, if after half a century of struggle the government saw no other end than a lazy peace with the enemy. The consequences of a weakness in relation to social democracy would be more disastrous in Prussia today than it was in relation to the weakness in the March Revolution. And yet the question is whether there would be a Bismarck again who could restore the authority of the crown, which was weakened not by defeat, but first by indecision and exaggerated indulgence, then by an often uncomprehending and mindless backtracking. The Prussian civil servant, the Prussian military, the Prussian citizen, who is rooted in Prussian traditions with his views, needs trust in the power of the government in order to be devoted to the monarchical government. An understanding with the social democrats, which in southern Germany would perhaps be understood as an act of political cleverness, would in Prussia be a triumph for social democracy over the government and the crown. The next consequence would be a tremendous increase in social democratic followers. In Prussia today the legacy of loyalties to the king, which is in Prussia's blood, holds back large groups of the people from social democracy. Hundreds of thousands would follow a royal privileged social democracy without scruples. Instead of winning social democracy over to the existing state, only countless good citizens, confused in their political terms, would be driven into the arms of social democracy in Prussia. Social democracy would not be weakened, but would emerge stronger from such a compromise, and it would not even think of approaching the state seriously and changing for the sake of the state if the state were to meet it anyway. In Prussia, the experiment of understanding would only be conceivable if the social democracy had previously made its peace with the monarchy openly and in all forms. Until that has happened, the Prussian government cannot attempt a policy of reconciliation vis-à-vis the Social Democrats without fear of destroying the Prussian state organism. Social democracy hates the eagle monarchy, "which dips one wing into the Niemen and the other into the Rhine," it hates the state of order in Prussia, the heart and core of the German Empire, the state without which no German Empire would exist, whose kings Germany unified, with whom the future of the empire stands or falls. Bebel's saying that the Social Democrats would have won everything if they had won Prussia is true. But it is also true that in the struggle against a strong government Prussia is difficult or impossible to conquer for the social democracy, but that on the side of the government no German state can be so easily conquered by social democracy as Prussia.

The peculiarity of Prussian conditions must of course have an impact on the Reich. In the long run it is not possible to come to an understanding in the Reich on important questions of legislation with the Social Democrats, and in Prussia to maintain the sharpest opposition to the Social Democrats. The Reichstag elections cannot be conducted from entirely different perspectives than the elections to the Prussian House of Representatives. Social democracy will hardly be willing to agree to an understanding in the Reich, as long as it is fought in Prussia. On the other hand, the attempt at an understanding that the imperial government undertakes would have the same confusing and disruptive influence on Prussia as a similar attempt in Prussia itself. If the empire is governed without consideration for Prussia, then Prussia must become disaffected with the empire. If Prussia is governed without regard to the Reich, there is a danger that distrust and aversion to the leading federal state will spread in non-Prussian Germany. It has always been fatal for Prussia when the necessary reforms are not timely,meaning as long as they were possible in a moderate form, but were short-sighted and stubbornly refused, until finally, forced by the circumstances, they had to be carried out in a more radical form. In our country, the art of governing will always have to be most active in maintaining harmony between Prussia and Germany not only in letter but also in spirit.

The peculiarities of our state and the nature of our social democratic party stand in the same way against a policy of reconciliation. A violent extermination of social democracy is out of the question. A solution to the social-democratic problem cannot be achieved by evoking the danger that stands before us on these two direct routes. The only hope that remains is that it will be overcome indirectly by grasping social democracy by its causes and driving forces.
Isolation of Social Democracy.

The social democratic movement is revolutionary in character. It remains to be seen whether it will take revolutionary deeds. Its goals, which require a fundamental transformation of our entire public life, are revolutionary sans phrase. The experience that has been made with every revolutionary movement will therefore have to be accepted for this movement. History shows that a radical current has seldom become more moderate without an external cause, that the new affiliation acquired by a radical party rarely has a moderating effect in the long run, is usually capable of increasing its thrust and is inclined to join the radical leadership to add more and more. As in every party up to now, in the social democratic party the radical elements have held the leadership at decisive moments because they appeared to the mass of party supporters to be the most purposeful. The view is often expressed that social democracy will become safer and more prudent to the extent that members of the educated classes join it. Such belief is contrary to all experience. The educated in social democracy are not the bridge on which the proletarian masses approach the representatives of the current order, but they are a bridge on which the intelligentsia crosses to the masses. But it is the influx of the educated that makes a revolutionary movement a serious danger. History teaches that revolutionary movements can be victorious when the mood of the intellectuals, of the bourgeois intelligentsia, is combined with the urge of the masses. It was like that in the great revolution. As long as the superior insight that the strong will of a Mirabeau kept the liberal bourgeoisie clinging to the monarchy and keeping it away from the Jacobins, the relatively calm transition of France into the forms of constitutional kingship was within the realm of possibility. When, after his death, the Gironde moved closer to the mountain, and the bourgeoisie allied themselves with the urban masses against the supporters of the old regime and the constitutional monarchists, the fall of the monarchy and of old France was sealed and sealed forever. A similar coalition between Kopf and Faust succumbed to the restoration of the legitimate monarchy in 1830 after barely fifteen years of existence. In the March storms of 1848, the revolution was successful because the masses found support and leadership in the educated classes. Where the proletariat fought in isolation, as in the June battle in Paris and during the Commune, it is still defeated. An isolated proletariat, however numerous in itself, is always only a minority among the people. The four million social democratic voters of 1912 are still compared to eight million non-social democratic voters. Left to itself, the proletariat cannot win a numerical majority among the people. That is only possible if it comes from the bourgeoisie succurs. First and foremost, this must be prevented. Social democracy can only be isolated if liberalism is kept away from it, drawn over to government and the right. But that cannot be achieved by oily exhortations to liberalism that for God's sake it should avoid its red neighbors. The separation of liberalism from social democracy can only be brought about in the course of practical politics through an appropriate grouping of the parties. The task of separating the social democracy from the bourgeois intelligentsia is one of the reasons why even internally wholly or predominantly conservative ministers must govern in such a way that liberalism is not repelled.

Social Democracy and Workers.

The socialist dreams must have something captivating in themselves for the worker, who is often still surrounded by hardship and struggling with difficulty for himself and his family's existence. My predecessor in office, Prince Hohenlohe, used to call socialism the poor man's dream. The untrained judgment of the common man will all too easily succumb to the enticing sophisms of socialist doctrine. After all, the social democrats have great hopes for the workers, dazzling promises they give them. And it is an old truth that people are so attached to nothing as to their hopes, that when faced with a choice between a great hope and a small fulfillment, they choose hope. We must not stop holding up to our fellow citizens who work for wages that the truth is that the socialist promises are deceptive, that socialism will not work the great miracle of eliminating misery, worry and economic struggle, that the tangible social welfare that the existing state, the existing society is worth more than the unrealizable promises of social democracy. We have to struggle undeterred for the souls of our workers, we have to seek the social democratic ones and to win back workers to the state, to the monarchy, to keep the non-social democratic workers away from social democracy. A large number of workers have not yet succumbed to social-democratic advertising. There are over two and a half million workers in the so-called free workers organized in the social democratic unions, as opposed to slightly less than one and a third million workers organized in non-social democratic unions and associations. In fact:

Catholic Workers' Associations have about half a million,           Protestant workers' associations have about a fifth of a million,
Christian unions about a third of a million,
State workers and white-collar workers association over a hundred thousand,            
Hirsch-Duncker trade unions over a hundred thousand.
           
In addition, there are the Catholic and Protestant journeymen and youth associations with a total of almost half a million members and, above all, the large number of industrial and agricultural workers who are not yet organized in trade unions. In the work of the youth armed forces, the Young Germany Federation, valuable approaches have been created to keep young people away from the advertising attempts of the Social Democrats. Even if the social democratic organization is firm and strong, organizations are already in the process of emerging and growing which, if used skilfully, can become the basis of a successful struggle against social democracy and new organizations can be created. The monarchy, which at the beginning of the last century found the transition from the old to the new state without violent disturbance, I stated in the Reichstag on January 20, 1903, is still strong and insightful today to deal with those evils which, along with many bright sides, are the has brought with it modern developments, which can be found in all advanced countries, and which we summarize under the name "social question", to mitigate and to eliminate as far as possible on this imperfect earth. We must not be mistaken about this belief, despite or precisely because of the strength and attraction of social democracy on our German workers. We do not wage the struggle against social democracy to hit the workers, but to remove the workers from the social democratic entanglements and to get them used to the idea of the state. We must not return the hatred of the Social Democrats for the wealthy and educated classes of the people with hatred for the masses of workers who have been drawn under the spell of Social Democratic propaganda. We also see the fellow citizen in the worker. We also honor God's face in the worker. And what we do to alleviate his difficult economic situation, we do not just because of politics, but out of a sense of duty and according to God's command. Since the beginning of the new century we have continued and partly completed the splendid construction of our social-political legislation, not because we have such a strong social democracy, but despite the fact that we have it. The purer our conscience towards the workers, because we do what is humanly possible to improve their economic situation through generous social policy, the better right we can lead the fight required by the raison d'être against the social democracy, which pursues political goals. 
The Catholic circles have earned a great deal of credit for having kept the Catholic workers back from the social-democratic movement to a large extent. But that clericalism also has no arcanum against revolutionary movements is shown by French and Italian, Portuguese and Spanish history. With us, the conservative elements cannot rely on the clerical ones alone, because a majority that consists only of conservatives and a center, in predominantly Protestant Germany with its predominantly Protestant spirit-filled education, always remains a majority with a narrow base, a majority that runs the risk of leading to a coalition of all left-wing elements. This, however, brings about what must be prevented: a rapprochement of broader circles of the bourgeois intelligentsia to the social democracy.
A living national politics the real remedy against social democracy.

The real means of holding back the majority of the nation from the revolutionary aims of social democracy, from the seductive belief of socialism in a different, infinitely better future, is a courageous and generous policy that knows how to preserve the joy of the present of national life. A policy that harnesses the best national forces, a policy that attracts, maintains and strengthens the numerous and increasingly numerous middle classes, the overwhelming majority of which are firmly committed to the monarchy and the state, and which, without bureaucratic prejudice, also promote talent in state life clears the way, a policy that appeals to the best national sentiments. The national moment must be brought to the fore again and again through national tasks so that the national idea does not cease to move, bind and separate the parties. Nothing has a more discouraging, paralyzing and disgruntling effect on a spiritually active, lively and highly developed people like the German, than a monotonous, inanimate politics that eschews an excitement of passions through strong decisions in order to avoid the fight. My predecessor in office, Prince Chlodwig Hohenlohe, as ambassador in Paris was a benevolent boss to me for many years, who also enjoyed talking to me outside of office hours. When he once praised a Bavarian statesman who was known at the time as being particularly capable, conscientious and hardworking, I asked him why, as Bavarian Prime Minister, he had not proposed the person concerned for a ministerial post. "He was not careless enough to be a minister," replied the prince with great seriousness. When I expressed my dismay that such a level-headed, calm and extremely cautious man like Prince Hohenlohe could say something like that, the worldly prince replied: "You shouldn't take my remark as an invitation to a careless lifestyle, which is what the youngsters do tends anyway. What I wanted to say was meant politically. A minister must have a good deal of decisiveness and clout in him. He must also occasionally risk a large bet and against a large one being able to tackle the hurdle, otherwise it won't be right. ”This remark by Prince Hohenlohe could be accompanied by several similar statements by Prince Bismarck. Governments and ministers must not avoid fighting. A healthy people needs friction with the government more than rubbing between the parties. This friction creates the invigorating warmth without which the nation's political life becomes dull in the end. The German has always had a deeply felt need to stumble upon his authority from time to time. Nothing annoys him more than when he feels that the shock is not being resisted, but being evaded. And it will always be found that the parties aggravate their antagonisms most when the government is reluctant to face them for occasional reconsideration. The old German pleasure in fighting, which we know from history and legend, lives on in our political life. The best policy for the German is not the one that leaves him undisturbed calm, but the one that keeps him in suspense, in the struggle and at the end allows occasional trials of strength, in a word a policy that knows how to awaken life through its own vitality.

Of course, there is a difference between political struggle and political anger. The former is invigorating, the latter poisoning. The people know how to recognize whether the government is testing its strength on a large scale or misusing it on a small scale. The same applies to the master of the state as to the master of the house. The domestic tyrants are mostly weaklings, the strong-willed men at home are generous and indulgent in the small things because they need their strength in the large. A government's policy of pinpricks only makes itself unpopular without gaining any reputation. Nothing more easily generates dissatisfaction with the existing, nothing has a more radicalizing effect on the popular mood than narrow-minded bureaucratism, police clumsiness and, above all, encroachments in the intellectual field, in which a cultural people rightly want to remain unmolested by politics. It is not a specifically German, but a general human peculiarity that personally suffered injustices, personally experienced anger at failures of the administrative organs, tend to stick in the memory more deeply and permanently than the best, the most well-founded political conviction. The number of those who demonstrate for such motives with the social democratic ballot against the state and authorities is legion. Social democracy often draws the best honey from the heyday of bureaucracy. One must have lived abroad in order to fully appreciate what Germany, and what Prussia in particular, possesses in its civil service, which has been shaped by great regents and distinguished ministers from the precious material of German loyalty and conscientiousness, eagerness to work and labor, and has achieved incomparable achievements in all areas . If the country between the Alps and the Baltic Sea, the Meuse and the Memel lies like a well-tended garden in front of the German who returns home, we owe it in no small part to our civil servants. In the future, too, this civil service will achieve all the greater, the more it keeps itself free from our old hereditary defects of pedantry and caste, the more free its view, the more humane its attitude in dealing with all classes of the population, the more enlightened its way of thinking. Indulgence, impartiality in small things can be combined with ruthless energy in large ones. In view of the strength and danger of our social democracy, it is necessary for those in power to be able to distinguish between the realm of civil liberty, which must be administered with forbearance, and the realm of public, state rule, which must be ruled with strength and firmness. As misleading as it is to compare German and foreign conditions in general, here is an area in which England is a model and model worth emulating. As ruthlessly as any disturbance of public order is repressed in England, the petty harassment which disturbs the individual's freedom and comfort is avoided with painstaking consideration. The German disaffection with the state is almost unknown in England. But the Englishman is such a good citizen not least because he is allowed to be such a free private citizen in his country. The limits of the effectiveness of the state, which are still fluctuating in many ways in our country, are fixed in England.

Nobody today will believe that social democracy will cease to be a power and a great danger in our public life in the foreseeable future. The fight against them is by no means condemned to be hopeless. The social democracy is very vulnerable in its parliamentary position of power. The elections of 1907 showed how emphatically it can be made. The social-democratic movement can be isolated from the proletariat and, according to all historical experience, robbed of the prospect of eventual victory if it can be separated from the bourgeoisie. If the state treats the worker fairly and without prejudice, if it makes it easier for him to feel himself a full citizen and if it does its socio-political duty, it must and will succeed in solving the workers' question in a national sense. Through the apparently small but significant means of skillful and generous state administration, it is possible to stave off the stream of social-democratic inflows. Finally, the ruthless energy in the suppression of any attempt to disturb public order can remind Social Democrats of the futility of such large-scale attempts. As long as social democracy does not meet the conditions that I described to it almost eleven years ago as the indispensable precondition for the alleviation of the differences between it and us, as long as it does not enter the ground of reason, of legality, does not make its peace with the monarchical state order , does not refrain from hurting feelings that are sacred to the great majority of the German people, as long as they remain as they are, the fight against them will be an indispensable duty of the government. The government must not leave this struggle to the parties; it must wage it itself. Because the social democratic movement not only threatens the existence of one or the other party, it is a danger to the country and the monarchy. This danger must be confronted by a large and varied national policy under the firm leadership of purposeful and brave governments who know how to bend the parties, be it in the good or through struggle, to the force of national thought.



Three. Economic policy.
Economic boom and industrial development.

Rarely or never has a country experienced such a tremendous economic boom in such a short period of time as the German Reich in the era from the Peace of Frankfurt to this day. The consolidation of Germany's great power position in Europe, the resulting state unification of Germany and the securing of the German borders and the treading of world political paths while at the same time building a strong navy: these two most momentous political events of our recent history have benefited most directly the development of our economic life . In more than four decades of undisturbed peace, the German enterprising spirit, which had first awakened since the end of the Middle Ages, was able to take advantage of the rapid development of means of transport, the achievements of technical sciences and skills, the high development of modern money transactions, in order to increase the German To work prosperity. The poor German country has become a rich country. The people of thinkers, poets and warriors have become a merchant and trading people of the first order and are now fighting for the palm on the world market with England, which was the first world trading power at a time when Germany was still a people of farmers and artisans saw. Where are the times when our Schiller saw only two mighty nations wrestling for exclusive possession of the world, the Franks, who throw their swords of iron into the scales of justice, and the British, who greedily stretch out their merchant fleets like the arms of a polyp? Where did he take the German, who had been in the land of dreams while the earth was being divided, with the poor poet into a heaven of idealistic needlessness?

Today the German industry has its customers in the remotest parts of the world. The German merchant flag is a familiar sight in foreign ports and knows that it is safe under the protection of German warships. German capitals work abroad alongside those of the old money powers England and France and work to strengthen the economic ties between us and other peoples. The consequences of our national rebirth have so far been most palpable in the field of world economy. Alongside the old powers, the rise of the German Empire is most vividly expressed in the figures of the international traffic and trade statistics.

We have reason to be proud of our tremendous economic successes. And the satisfaction of the German patriot is justified when he points out in how unprecedentedly a short time we Germans have covered the long distance with our economic development, and that we had half a century ago divided peoples thatwe have outstripped today. Only the exuberant vitality of a perfectly healthy, strong-willed and ambitious people could achieve this. But we must not hide from ourselves that the almost frenzied pace of our economic growth has in many cases disturbed the calm organic development and created dissonances that required an adjustment. Man is inclined to neglect the harmonious development of his other abilities and powers over the eye-catching successes that he owes to a special talent. Sometimes he will have to atone for such one-sidedness with severe setbacks when changed circumstances require different strengths and efforts. In Germany the rapid economic upswing was a rapid flourishing of industry and trade, favored by the sun of the times. Unlike before, the perfected modern means of transport opened up the markets of even remote countries for us. The treasures of our native soil were still unearthed, the incomparable advances in mechanical and electrical engineering made completely new industrial resources available and the rapid growth of our population provided the masses of workers to found and expand large industrial companies. In addition, four decades of peace gave the opportunity to work the world market in every respect. The commercial and industrial talent of the German people, which centuries ago had made us the first of the trading and industrial nations and which had been suppressed by our state stuntedness and a difficult national struggle for existence until the last third of the 19th century, rarely found at their disposal favorable circumstances. When entrepreneurs and royal merchants found each other, men like Stumm and Krupp, Ballin and Rathenau, Kirdorf and Borsig, Gwinner and Siemens, to use the favor of the time, the successes of the near future had to belong to industry and trade. The nation turned more and more to the newly opening prospects. The lower classes of the people streamed from the plains to the industrial plants. A large number of efficient industrial civil servants developed from the middle and upper classes of the bourgeoisie. Industrialization, which had been announced around the middle of the 19th century, took place after the establishment of the Reich, especially since the end of the 1980s in Germany, with a vehemence that is unparalleled in the United States. In 1882, German agriculture was still feeding almost as many people as trade and industry combined; in 1895 it was behind industry by almost 2,000,000 professionals. In thirteen years a complete reversal of the situation.

Industry and agriculture.

The economic legislation of the empire had two possibilities to take account of this fundamental change. It was able to provide all its help to the areas of industry and trade that were already favored by the circumstances of the time, powerful and easily rising, and strengthened what seemed strongest in itself, Germany, the transformation into a pure industrial and commercial state and leave German agriculture to its fate. Count Caprivi and his colleagues believed they should choose this route. Or, agriculture could be compensated for the unfavorable conditions of the time through legislation, the transformation of Germany into a one-sided industrial state could be counteracted, and agriculture could be kept strong and viable alongside a strong industry. I took this path with full consciousness and out of deep conviction with the customs tariff laws of 1902, because I was permeated by the fact that we need strong agriculture economically and, above all, nationally and socially, precisely because the industrialization of Germany is in constant progress. I have always been of the opinion that one learns more from personal intercourse and from life than from even the most profound compendia. I tend to think that the best way to learn is to talk to people who disagree and who know what they think.

 You choc des opinions jaillit la vérité. 
From the shock of opinions springs the truth.

Years ago, when I was talking 
to a left-liberal parliamentarian about economic problems, I finally asked him: “And if the going gets tough, a serious war or a serious revolution, you believe that, with all your talent and efficiency, and of course you will full right to equal treatment, trade and industry, our excellent new classes, to be able to completely replace the forces that made Prussia great for us in the hour of danger? "My political antagonist and personal good friend thought for a moment, then said:" You are right, keep the agriculture for us and even the Junker."

We owe a great deal to industry and trade. They have made us a prosperous country and enable us, first and foremost, to financially support our enormous armor on land and at sea. An eminent man in German economic life, Prince Guido Henckel, used to say that agriculture must provide us with our soldiers, and industry pay them. Industry and trade, these two modern branches of activity, feed and employ the great increase in population that was previously lost to us through emigration. We have risen to become a world power on the shoulders of industry and trade. But the gains in one direction of our national development have often been bought with losses in the other. In order to be able to measure the true national profit of German industrialization, the losses and damage caused by it have to be taken into account. It soon becomes clear that the course of modern economic life assigns us other and more difficult duties than the task of pushing the development of industry and trade only to the best of our ability. Modern development harbors great dangers for national life, and only if we succeeded in remedying these could we, with a clear conscience, be glad of the new achievements. It was necessary to proceed like a clever doctor who takes care of keeping the organism healthy and strong in all its parts and functions and who intervenes in good time when he sees that the excessive development of a single organ is drawing strength from the other organs. German industry is actually strengthened during the first decades of its development at the expense of agriculture. If no action was taken, agriculture was in danger of falling under the hammers of industry and being crushed. This meant not only damage to agriculture itself, but also a loss to the nation. There are too valuable and indispensable forces that are having an impact on our national life from agriculture for us to ever stop devoting all our energy to the welfare and woe of German agriculture. The economic life of a people is not like a widespread commercial business, in which the individual branches of business have greater or lesser interest, depending on their current chances of profit.
Public wealth and public health.

Apart from the fact that agriculture, as a producer and as a consumer, is on an equal footing with industry, other than economic considerations come into consideration for the correct evaluation of the economic strength of a people. The national economy of a people has not only economic, but also national importance. It is not only a matter of what is materially gained through the various forms of acquisition. It also depends on how the areas of acquisition affect the maintenance and development of the people's physical and ideal forces. Certainly a people needs to increase its prosperity, its financial productivity. The states of our day need it even more than those of earlier times. The modern state administration with its enormous sphere of activity, especially the modern state armament, require completely different material means than was the case before. But a people can neither maintain nor increase their place in the world with material means alone. Physical, moral, and spiritual health are still the greatest wealth of the people today. In the war of the seven years and in the struggle for freedom, Prussia has shown gloriously what a people who are healthy in spirit and body, but poor in body, can achieve, while superior wealth has never been able to prevent the fatal consequences of declining national strength. A state is not a trading company. Economic strength is of paramount importance to the competition of the peoples of the world, but the big decisions ultimately depend on other forces and are not fought on the economic polling place. The truism that money alone does not make you happy also applies to nations. They too can only enjoy increased prosperity if they have a healthy mind in a healthy body. In its economic policy decisions, the government must not, like a skilfully speculating businessman, orient itself to the favorable economic cycles which open up brilliant prospects for one or the other economic area. Economic well-being of the people may increase, but above all the future healthy development of the nation must be ensured. The doctoral question that economics has often asked itself to answer: "How does a people get rich in order to be able to live well?" expands economic policy through the other: “How does the people stay healthy in order to be able to live long?” Industry and trade increase our national prosperity to a greater degree and at a faster pace than agriculture could ever do. But without a large and flourishing agriculture at its side, industry would soon consume the best of the people's forces without ever being able to replace them. Agriculture is the producer of the people's power that industry consumes, the broad root ground in which the tall trees, industry and trade, rest and from which they draw their food.

We rightly admire the drive, energy and organizational talent of the entrepreneurs in the industrial centers of the Rhineland, Westphalia and Saxony; the ingenuity and boldness of our technicians and engineers in the completion of industrial plants, the diligence and conscientiousness of the German worker in the quality of our industrial products. We are rightly proud of the flourishing development of our large and medium-sized cities, which owe their rapid development to the rise of industry and trade. We have not seen urban development on a large scale since the end of the Middle Ages. And as at the end of the Middle Ages, the much larger and more populous cities of modern times are centers of lively intellectual and artistic life. It is unreasonable to speak the verdict of modern metropolitan culture in full bloom. Among the cultural influences that penetrate the country from the big cities, there are certainly some that have a detrimental effect on the country's original way of life. But this damage is often outweighed by the renewal, the refinement of the external culture of life which, as in all times, emanates from the big cities today. Especially those who are not blind to the serious dangers of an exaggerated urbanization of our fatherland should recognize the many excellent achievements of our German cities in the intellectual and cultural field and separate the wheat from the chaff. Nor is it right to look too one-sidedly for the damage caused by urban development in the ethical field. Sin is done intra and extra muros. There are just and unjust in the country as in the cities. We also do not want to forget that it is precisely in the charitable field that the cities have led the way with exemplary institutions, and that pioneering efforts have been made by industrialists in the care for the lower classes of the people.

The dangers of industrialization and the urbanization of Germany do not lie so much in the difficult to measure and difficult to evaluate field of intellectual and moral life as in the physical field. The health of men and the fertility of women suffer badly from the influence of urban, especially metropolitan, life. In the years 1876/80 in the Kingdom of Prussia there were an average of 160 live births per 1000 women up to 45 years of age in the cities and 182 in the country. In the years 1906 to 1910 the numbers had fallen to 117 in the cities and to 168 in the country. That means a loss of 43 births for every 1000 women in the cities. In the urban district of Berlin alone, the numbers fell from 149 to 84, or 65, in the same time The growth of the urban population does not mean an increase in the population, but a constant decrease in the population, because the women who immigrate to the cities from the countryside and the women who grow up in the cities are responsible for the reduction in the number of births in the empire. It is no different with the health of men, which is expressed in greater or lesser military fitness. According to the statistical surveys carried out on the basis of the deliberations of a commission which I called up in 1906, the flat country, meaning Municipalities with fewer than 2,000 inhabitants 114 fit for the military, the large cities with more than 100,000 inhabitants 65, the medium-sized cities with 20,000 to 100,000 inhabitants 83 fit for the military for a target of 100 fit people calculated according to the population. Of the parents of those fit for military service, about seventy five percent came from the country and one point seven percent from the big cities. Germany has 48 cities with over 100,000 inhabitants, France only 15, Italy 13, Austria-Hungary 9. About two thirds of our population live in cities and industrial districts. Agriculture represented in 1850: 65 percent, 1870: 47 percent, 1899: 32 percent and in 1912 only 28.6 percent of the total population. These figures speak very serious language. They say no more and no less than that every weakening of agriculture means a weakening of our military capability, a reduction of our national power and security. Trade and industry have only been able to develop so brilliantly because peace has been preserved for us through the strength of our armaments, and they will only be able to continue to flourish in the future if the protection of our military strength remains undiminished. However, this requires a strong and numerous rural population who can find sufficient work and food in a highly developed agriculture. For their own sake, industry and trade are extremely interested in the prosperity of German agriculture. As the statistical data show, the rural population will in future be given the task of protecting acquisition and property in the German Reich even more than has been the case since the end of the 1890s.

Protection of Agriculture.

A liberal scholar who had been my friend for many years told me years ago in Norderney, in view of the ships passing by in front of my house, that he did not understand how I, an otherwise enlightened man, could have given our economic policy such an agrarian direction through the customs tariff. I pointed to a ship that was just passing by and said to him: “A ship without sufficient ballast, with masts that are too high and rigging that is too heavy, overturns. Agriculture is and will remain the ballast. Industry and trade should be masts and sails. Without them, the ship cannot move forward. But without ballast it throws over. ”The captain of a ship should certainly watch out for speed. But he must not want to buy the speed of travel with a sacrifice in driving safety. If our imperial ship is to continue its proud voyage quickly and safely, the ship's command must ensure that the agriculture weighs heavily enough in the hull of the ship.

The protection of agriculture is a national duty of the first order. A 
Duty that would have to be fulfilled even if, in purely economic terms, agriculture meant less than it actually is. Even if agriculture no longer has its formerly paramount importance in the entire economic life, it still asserts itself on an equal footing with the other trades. According to the occupation census of 1907, it is only 17.68 million of the population, compared to 26.38 million who live from industry, but the value of their production equals or even exceeds industrial production. The statistics of production lack sufficient data, and the controversial question of whether agriculture or industry produces greater value cannot be resolutely decided in favor of one of the two branches of industry. Many city dwellers will be amazed to hear that the value of a single agricultural product, milk, was 2.6 billion marks in 1906, while the value of all mine products in the same year was only 1.6 billion marks. The agrarian and industrial estimates of the value of total agricultural and industrial productions conflict with one another. But whether agriculture or industry asserts the first place with regard to the value of production, that basically says nothing for or against one of the two great trades. They are necessary to both of us, and a full substitute for the decline of one could never be made for the rise of the other. In order to calculate the true economic value of productions, it would also have to be determined in what way agricultural and industrial production affect the stimulation and value-creating power of trade. And even then it should still be taken into account that the value of production is influenced by price fluctuations on the world market. These questions are more interesting for the scientific investigation of economic life than for the practical political treatment of economic forces.

External and internal market.

Industry has the external market as sales areas, meaning the continental and overseas foreign countries, and the domestic market, the fatherland available. The development of our railway network, our natural waterways, our canals and the overseas traffic that flourished under the protection of the German fleet have in our time brought the external market closer and closer, as it were. Industry needs to be sold abroad in order to maintain and expand its operations in the present scope and to be able to provide millions of workers with adequate wage employment. That is why economic policy has a duty to keep the foreign market open by means of cheap and long-term trade agreements. But the internal market also asserts its great importance. We would also be called to replace the foreign market if our national borders were to close completely or partially in times of war. In the domestic market, however, agriculture is industry's first and most important customer. Agriculture can only live if it has sufficient purchasing power, if it earns enough itself to let others earn and take at least a part of the production that cannot be sold abroad during the critical times of industry. The old saying: "If the farmer has money, the whole world has it" comes true in full. 

A policy that only serves the demands, moods and opportunities of the moment, that only does what can be done most easily at the moment, that only works ad hoc, regardless of the future consequences, is not statecraft. Even the most prudent policy cannot take all future possibilities into account. But every one of our actions, every resolution, is the cause of future effects, and politicians can rightly be expected to be able to foresee some of the possible effects. Above all, however, there are certain eventualities that must be assumed because they are processes that have always been repeated in history in larger or smaller intervals, events that are part of the iron constituent of world history. One such event that must be included in any statesmanship calculation is war. No one who understands it wants it. Every conscientious government tries with all its might to prevent it, as long as the honor and vital interests of the nation permit. But every state must be managed in all its parts as if it had to endure a war tomorrow. This also applies to the management of economic policy.
Importance of Agriculture in War.

Especially in economic life, seduced by a long, blessed time of peace, more than is good for us, we tend to settle down as if this peace had to last forever. Even if the danger of war had not touched us at times in the last few decades, we have to know that there is no such thing as eternal peace and keep Moltke's words at hand: “Eternal peace is a dream, and not even a beautiful one. But war is a link in God's world order. ”There is no part of public and private life that remains unaffected by war. But nowhere are the effects of war more immediate, more profound than in economic life. The consequences of a war, happy or unfortunate, eclipse the consequences of any, even the worst economic crisis. Economic policy should serve peaceful development, but it must keep the possibility of a warlike involvement in mind and, not least for this reason, be agrarian in the best sense of the word.

Just as industry depends on the purchasing power of agriculture in the event of war, so the productivity of agriculture is a question of the existence of the whole nation. Those parties and economic interest groups that demand of the government that it should impose the lowest possible tariff on the agricultural products of foreign countries, primarily the most important ones, grain and meat, or even let them in duty-free, so that food prices are under the pressure of foreigners Competition kept low, and the private households of industrial workers relieved as far as possible, want economic policy to be orientated to imaginary eternal peace. Our German agriculture, which with its wages is in competition with the high commercial wages, which can only operate intensively on old cultivated soil with the most modern and expensive resources, is not at all capable of producing at prices that the large young agricultural countries are able to do who work on virgin soil with low wages. Our agriculture needs customs protection. The import of foreign agricultural products must be burdened with tariffs to such an extent that the foreign supply cannot go below a price at which the domestic agriculture can make a good living. The lowering of the agricultural tariffs at the time of the Caprivian trade policy brought our agriculture a crisis that it was only able to survive with tenacious energy and in the hope of a more favorable reorientation of the customs policy in the near future. If we forego adequate protection of agricultural production in order to depress food prices with the help of cheap imports, the danger would arise that the agricultural enterprise would become more and more unprofitable and would eventually have to be increasingly discontinued. We would go the way of England.

When, at a time of tension between Germany and England, I explained to an English statesman how completely unfounded, even nonsensical, the British fear of a German attack, and now even of a German invasion, he replied: "Everything you say, is correct, and as far as I am personally concerned, you are pushing in an open door. But as regards British public opinion and the man in the street, you must not forget that England is in a different position from the continental powers. France suffered a terrible defeat, but a few years after Gravelotte and Sedan it had recovered to such an extent that it was a 'war in sight'. Austria overcame the consequences of 1859 and 1866 almost as quickly. Despite severe defeats on land and sea and an evil revolution, Russia did not cease to be a world power courted by more than one side after the Japanese War. England is different. 80% of our population lives in cities. Our agriculture is only able to produce a fifth of the wheat consumed in England and only half of the meat we need. If our navy were defeated and England were cut off from foreign trade, we would have a choice within a few weeks between famine and anarchy or peace and grace. ”Countries with flourishing agriculture, countries where at least a larger part of the population is in agriculture where agriculture at least partly supplies the domestic market and supplies a large part of the necessary food, are more resilient in critical times and recover much more easily after such than countries which are only dependent on trade and industry. Carthage has already learned this from Rome. Even the highest industrial wages are of no use if the worker cannot find any food in the country for his money. And that can happen when in times of war the borders are completely or largely closed and the local agriculture is unable to provide sufficient food Amount to produce. What we might gain in peacetime and for the moment by surrendering agriculture to foreign competition, in the end we would have to pay for in war with misery, hunger and their catastrophic consequences for state and social life. Our agriculture can only maintain numerous and above all efficient farms if it is protected by a sufficient tariff on the importation of foreign agricultural products. This protection must be granted to her.

Justice towards all employment levels.

The state has the duty to provide for all levels of employment and national classes. It must not let a large, economically significant and nationally indispensable trade such as agriculture pay the costs for a better, more comfortable flourishing of the other classes of employment. The state must grant its aid according to necessity and encourage the general public to share in the necessary burdens. Just as it is that the wage-laboring classes receive enormous direct donations from imperial funds, it is also just that the existence of agriculture is secured through the indirect help of customs protection. The one like the other is a nobile officium of the state. It is just as wrong to speak of a preference for agriculture through protective tariff policy, as it would be wrong to present social policy as a preference for our wage-earning nationals. True state justice does not consist in granting or denying the same to every class, trade or citizen, just so that there are no external differences; that would only be a mechanical justice. True justice consists in giving everyone what they need whenever possible. I had this justice in mind when, two months before the customs tariff law was introduced, at the feast that the Pinneberg district council gave me in my birthplace Flottbeck on September 21, 1901, I defined the economic policy of His Majesty's government in such a way that each was his want to give, true to the old Hohenzollern motto: Suum cuique. Our customs policy has a double role to play. On the one hand, it must keep our domestic production in agriculture and industry growing through adequate protection from foreign competition. On the other hand, it is intended to keep foreign markets open for our exporting industry and our foreign trade through long-term trade agreements. In order to be able to fulfill the first task, we must surround ourselves with customs barriers; in order to do justice to the second, we have to maintain customs protection in such a way that we do not make it impossible for other states to conclude trade agreements with us that are more or less acceptable to them. Commercial contracts are like business deals. Both parts demand more than they ultimately expect to receive and gradually come to terms with each other until the deal is concluded at some point. Both parts seek to gain the greatest possible advantage with the least possible sacrifice. The point for any state is to ensure that important economic interests are not surrendered. Between customs protection and trade policy the task is to find a way in which agriculture, trade and industry can move forward equally and side by side.

The Caprivi-Marschall customs policy.

Caused by a momentary stagnation of exports, the Caprivi-Marschallsche customs policy had placed itself entirely on the side of the trade agreements. In order to be able to conclude favorable trade agreements as quickly as possible, the reduction of grain tariffs was put on the table abroad. The opinion of shrewd businessmen that the demands of the other party increase in proportion to their own concession, however, ultimately proved to be correct. The important trade treaty with Russia, which benefited greatly from the lowering of our grain tariffs, was only concluded after a full three years of negotiations, interrupted by a tariff war. The price for the trade agreements had to be paid by agriculture, which had to operate under considerably less favorable conditions for a period of twelve years due to the reduction in the grain tariffs from 5 marks To 3.50 marks. That meant, as Bismarck put it at the time, a leap into the dark. The trade agreements themselves have of course had an extraordinarily stimulating effect on trade. But it came at the expense of a great livelihood, inextricably linked to the overall economic well-being of the nation as well as to our great patriotic traditions, which felt neglected and got into passionate movement and excitement. It is not to be overlooked that an economic policy which paid advantages for the other by placing one occupation at a disadvantage deepened the economic antagonisms in the nation. By and large, agriculture had gone hand in hand with other trades until the early 1990s. Now it defended itself and in 1893 created a strong organization in the farmer's league, which, like all economic interest groups, gradually became more harsh and harsh in its attitude and demands. The belief that trade and export industries win when agriculture loses dates back to the first half of the 1890s. This mistake brought a moment of strife and unrest into our internal politics, which since then has often been perceived as disturbing and inhibiting development.

The 1902 Customs Tariff and its opponents.

The task of the new century had to be to achieve a fair economic and political balance in the interests of agriculture. This was necessary, not only for reasons of state justice, but above all because it showed that the belief that agriculture would prosper despite the tariff reduction had been erroneous. That is why I introduced the new customs tariff in 1901, on the basis of which new trade agreements were to be concluded, taking into account the just interests of agriculture. The fact that trade policy was given an agricultural policy base gave our national economic life an internal unity of strength. But the change to agricultural policy was not allowed to take place in such a way that the development of trade was halted or even pulled back, meaning the new tariff had to make it possible to conclude favorable and long-term trade agreements. The “middle line”, which I used as a watchword before the tariff wars, was thus mapped out. If the whole work did not fail, then the agricultural policy side had to be moderated. In the justification for the government bill it was said: “Germany’s future trade policy will have to start from the principle that its measures in favor of the export industry must not lead to an impairment of the customs protection which is indispensable for the maintenance of arable farming. On the other hand, however, the export industry can rightly expect that consideration for agriculture will not go beyond what is indispensable to its detriment. ”This task was set by the tariff laws, and it has been retained during long and almost unprecedented persistent parliamentary struggles and finally solved.

Immediately after the new tariff rates became known, the free trade press declared that it would be impossible to conclude new trade agreements on the basis of this tariff: the end of German trade policy had come. For their part, the extreme agrarian authorities said that the tariff could not satisfy even the most modest farmers. In the socialist press it was said: "Down with the usury." The government saw itself attacked on both flanks and had to break through in the middle in order to carry out its work for the benefit of the general interest, primarily for the benefit of agriculture, to a success.

When two extreme views or demands confront each other, in politics, as is often the case in human life, reason and truth are in the middle. Free trade democracy demanded that agriculture be thrown into the pan of trade policy. The farmers' association wanted the prospect of trade agreements to be thrown into the pan of agricultural policy. One was as impossible as the other. The agrarian opposition as well as the free trade opposition had to be overcome. The rush was very violent from both sides. Only if the government remained indomitable in its main principles, allowed neither the opposition to the right nor to the left could it expect to see the moderate parties united at the center of their will. Social democracy and liberal unification resorted to the means of obstruction in order to make the factual deliberation of the drafts impossible and to force new elections. Representative Eugen Richter defended himself with appreciable objectivity on behalf of the free-thinking people's party against the rape of the majority through the obstruction of the minority, although he himself and his party friends were hostile to the customs tariff. For a while it seemed that a majority in favor of the customs tariff would not be found at all, as part of the right on the principle of "all or nothing" seemed to want to reject the whole tariff reform undertaken for the good of agriculture. It was to the great merit of the chairman of the German Agriculture Council, Count Schwerin-Löwitz, Count Kanitz, who went home too early, and above all the former Leader of the Conservative Party, Count Limburg-Stirum, that they would not be overturned by the hyper-agricultural opposition and that the Conservative Party would not be led down the wrong path. The same, equally appreciable insight and resistance to free trade tendencies of a part of the Liberals was shown by deputy Bassermann. Conservatives and national liberals met with the center run by Count Ballestrem and MP Spahn with statesmanlike skill, and based on the motions of the free conservative MP von Kardorff.

The opposition of the farmers' union, which is otherwise well-deserved for the agricultural cause, showed how even the best cause can be harmed by exaggeration. The achievable benefit was jeopardized for the sake of unattainable advantages. The whole tariff, which was intended to help agriculture out of a long state of emergency, should be discarded because it did not give everything that was demanded. It has been said that the opposition of the Federation of Farmers had backed the government vis-à-vis abroad as well as vis-à-vis the political parties, and thereby contributed to its ultimate success. That is not right. From the start, the allied governments had left no doubt as to what to allow and what to refuse. They had declared unequivocally that they would not allow concessions in principle to be negotiated from either side. I was convinced enough of the need for increased tariff protection for agriculture to be able to withstand the onslaught from the left. On the other hand, it was a matter of course not to obstruct the prospects of an early conclusion of new trade agreements of sufficient duration by customs barriers that would have been insurmountable for foreign countries. The hyper-agricultural opposition did not back the government back then, but sharpened the opposition's weapons. The economic contradictions only grew sharper, and in trade and export circles the false opinion that an irreconcilable gulf was opening between their and agricultural interests could grow. However, it was utterly erroneous to believe, held on the extreme agricultural side, that after the government bills had been rejected, another tariff would be presented which would adopt the tariff rates desired by the farmers' union. That would not and could not have happened. The allied governments considered a continuation of trade policy to be absolutely necessary and an indispensable precondition for any tariff. Certainly no majority would have been found in the Federal Council for a policy of the customs va-banque game, in which the entire economic policy was placed on the one card of extreme tariffs. The government tariff rates represented the maximum of what the allied governments were willing to approve. If this tariff had failed because of the agrarian resistance, it was out of the question that a more agrarian tariff would have been brought in. The old Caprivian sentences would have ended. Perhaps everything would have stayed the same for a very long time. The remark of the Kreuzzeitung from those fighting days that the farmers' union was leaving the German fatherland shamefully in the lurch in a difficult hour, went too far in the excitement. But the fact was that without the firmness of the government and the insight of the conservative leaders, a large economic interest group would have seriously damaged the vital interests of the industry it otherwise represented with intelligence and energy. A case that is unfortunately not unique in the aberrant history of the internal politics of our fatherland.

The Consequences of the Customs Tariff Act of 1902.

With the customs tariff laws of 1902, our economic policy regained the agrarian element that is indispensable for the general public. In addition to the powerfully flourishing world economy, the preservation of a strong domestic economy was ensured. Under the influence of the new tariff and the new trade agreements concluded on the basis of it, German agriculture has experienced a decade of vigorous development. Our robust and hard-working farmers regained the awareness that the Reich takes part in the success of their work and sees agriculture not as the economic stepchild, but as the equal and even first-born child of mother Germania. The number of farms increased by almost 180,000 between 1895 and 1907. The number of livestock has grown tremendously, cattle by around 3 million and pigs by 5.3 million in the same period. Rye was 11.3 million tons against 6.6 million tons in 1895, wheat 3.75 million tons against 2.80 million tons, barley 3.5 million tons against 2.4 million tons, oats 9.1 million tons against 5.2 million tons, potatoes 46.7 million tons against 31.7 million tons. Compared to other countries, the productivity of our agriculture has developed extraordinarily over the past decade. In the summer of 1902, not long before the second consultation of the customs tariff law, the historian of German agriculture, Doctor von der Goltz concludes the introductory considerations of his work with the statement that "a critical time has broken in on German agriculture due to events in the field of the national economy and the world economy". Today, the professional experts on agricultural conditions proudly point out the flourishing development, the growing value of production and the increased productivity of German agriculture, which can always be improved.

Agricultural development, however, has not come about at the expense of our export industry and our trade. The free-trade prophets who predicted in the debates of 1901 and 1902 that the agricultural policy correction of economic policy would “restrict trade” were wrong. Those who had believed that the weapon of an increased agricultural tariff would not allow the conclusion of advantageous and long-term trade agreements had underestimated Germany's position in the world economy. With its new tariff in hand, Germany by no means had too little to offer the other states; in 1891 it had offered too much. When initiating the Caprivi-Marschall customs and trade treaty policy it was assumed, among other things, that the preponderance of our imports over exports would have to force us to make special concessions in order to open up foreign markets to a greater extent. In fact, our large imports, our purchasing power, were the best strengths of our position for the conclusion of trade agreements. We had the privilege of being accommodated because we are such excellent customers from abroad. The relationship between imports and exports could be used with good results for the trade contracts in reverse, as it had happened at the beginning of the nineties. The trade agreement with Russia, which was hotly contested from 1891 to 1894, was concluded relatively smoothly between Count Witte and myself in Norderney in July 1904. The other treaties followed without the new customs tariff having in any way shown itself to be an insurmountable obstacle. Under the trade agreements concluded on the basis of the customs tariff of 1902, industry and trade were able to continue their brilliant development undeterred. The number of professionals in industry and commerce is constantly growing, as is the number of large firms. The rapid growth in general prosperity, mainly caused by industry and trade, is plain to see. Official statistics counted, as an example among many, in 1909 4,579 commercial companies which have their own capital of 15.86 billion marks and distribute about one billion in dividends annually. The large private banks have developed into economic and economic-political powers. Total German imports rose from 1902 to 1911 from 6.3 billion to 10.3 billion, and exports from 6.3 billion to 8.7 billion. And following the development of foreign trade, the German merchant fleet (in 1000 gross registered Tons) increased from 2650 tons in 1900 to 4267 tons in 1909, to 4467 tons in 1911. The construction of ships, including river craft, increased in German shipyards and warships from 385 in 1900 to 814 in 1909 and to 869 in 1911. Since at the same time, especially in the last decade, social welfare has not only been expanded for the wage-earning classes, but has also been extended to the middle class, it can be said that that all employment levels maintained and developed their continued good prosperity with the agricultural policy turn of our economic policy, while agriculture was lifted out of critical times and included in the general upward development of German economic life.

In economic terms, first and foremost, the German people have reason to be satisfied with the development results of the last decades and to wish that the tried and tested paths will not be abandoned. Trade and the export industry have fully retained the benefits of the inauguration of trade policy in the early 1990s. The entire German industry continued to enjoy the tariff protection granted to it in 1878. Individual shortcomings in the Caprivian tariff were changed by the 1902 tariff in favor of industry. German agriculture has finally found the customs protection it needs. More has been done for the German worker than in any other country. When a deputation a few years ago When the English trade unions went on a tour of Germany to study our labor relations, one of the English asked one of his German leaders, incidentally, a Social Democrat, the astonished question: “Yes, why are you agitating? actually still?"

Economic policy and party politics.

If, nevertheless, the economic struggles do not rest, if the contradictions between the wages do not want to be alleviated, if, on the contrary, the passions in the economic field are more agitated, quarrels and resentments between the wages more bitter than ever, then the cause is not in a fragility, an Imbalance in our economic policy, but rather in the imperfection of our domestic political life. Just as the German parties prefer to orient their position on purely political questions not according to considerations of expediency, but according to the respective hostility towards this or that party, so much more so in terms of economic policy. Germany is perhaps the only country in which practical economic questions are embarrassingly and pettily thrown on the ledges of party politics. With the sole exception of the practical center in these matters, every party, be it large or small, has its own economic policy, or at least its economic policy specialty, to which economic questions are subordinated. That is part of party political dogmatism. We have almost as many different financial, agricultural, trade, transport, social, customs, tax and other economic policy views as we have political parties. The German party man is so firmly entangled in his political views of the party that he immediately considers these views to be inextricably linked with his own professional interests and stomach issues and, on the economic side, leads the party fight with the bitterness that only egoism can generate. We don't have a party that can say that it represents only one occupation, not even the Social Democrats can say that of itself. In spite of this, with the exception of the center, all of them have often more or less waged the economic and political struggle as if each of them were only represented by a single occupation. Of course, the conservatives rely primarily on landed property, the national liberals on industry, and liberalism on trade. This is due to the political traditions of the people concerned. But if the parties develop more and more into professional interest groups, this has its great dangers, in economic as well as in political and national relationships. If the employment levels are ultimately opposed to each other as political parties, there will no longer be any question of solving economic-political questions in which all branches of employment find their advantage. The conflicting interests will become completely irreconcilable. Each stand will see the other's disadvantage as its own advantage. And, unless a strong government is in control, economic differences tend to become more partisan Power struggles were decided by the majorityization of the minority parties and ruthless disregard for the interests of entire occupations. On the other hand, professions are seldom able to decide the great national questions independently with a view to the world position of the empire instead of with an eye to their own professional interests. And the less, the more national tasks are connected with material sacrifices. An amalgamation of the party-political with the commercial idea means a danger for national as well as for economic life. In the end, the advantage of such a development would not be agriculture, nor trade, nor industry, but social democracy.

Four. Eastern stamp policy.
State area and national acquis.

A distinction must be made between the state rulership of a people and its national property. The two rarely coincide completely. The attempt to adapt them to one another, be it through the establishment of state control over the area of national expansion, or through the expansion of national culture over the area of state power, dominates a large number of entanglements in modern history. It has found its most modern form of expression in that form of colonial policy, which is called imperialism with a slogan that is not entirely appropriate and sometimes misapplied. Weapon-savvy, economically skillful peoples of superior culture will generally reach farther with the arm of their state power than with the rule of their national culture and will do their work to allow the national conquest to follow the political conquest. Weak and incapable peoples must see that foreign nationality is gaining in popularity and spreading within their national borders. There is no third one. In the struggle between nationalities, a nation is a hammer or an anvil, a victor or a vanquished. If it were to be arranged on our earth that the nationalities could be separated from one another as neatly as the states by border posts and boundary stones, that would be world history, politics, whose task it is to make world history, would be deprived of its most difficult problem. But state borders do not divide nations from one another. If it were furthermore possible that members of different nationalities, with different languages, customs and different intellectual life lived side by side in one and the same state without succumbing to the temptation to impose their own nationality on one another, it would look a good deal more peaceful on Earth. But it is the law in historical life and becoming that where different national cultures touch each other, they fight for priority. That where two different nationalities are bound to the same space it is difficult to satisfy both, that under such conditions frictions easily arise; and how it can happen that measures taken in good faith on the one hand arouse excitement and resistance on the other is perhaps nowhere more evident than in that part of old Poland where, after the partition, the Polish Wishes have been met the furthest. Did the Poles succeed in satisfying the Ruthenians in Galicia? Do not the Ruthenians on the Carpathians and Prut lead the same, if not more violent, complaints than the Poles on the Warta and Vistula? Other countries too are echoing the struggles between nationalities and the nationalists' accusations against one another. The nations are simply of the higher strength and therefore their culture is convinced and inspired by the urge, which resembles an unconscious natural force, to conquer and seek wider validity for one's own culture. Not all peoples are aware of this power. It was to those great Roman commanders and statesmen who conquered Greece, Asia Minor, North Africa, especially Gaul and Germania, who immediately followed the conquest with arms by the conquest with the superior Roman culture. Such an unswerving national cultural consciousness lives today in the English people. The Englishman is deeply imbued with the superiority of Anglo-Saxon culture. He may at times disapprove of other nations proceeding more or less energetically with the propaganda of their culture, but he seldom raises the question of whether England herself is not entitled to such an approach. He is convinced that English rule and the Anglicisation that follows it is a boon, and he takes the right to expansion and conquest from his awareness of the superiority of Anglo-Saxon culture and Anglo-Saxon institutions. The grandiose creation of the British Empire, the greatest empire the world has seen since the Roman Empire, for which no sacrifice in blood and property has ever been saved, was and is sustained by the unshakable consciousness and will of the English people everywhere, wherever English power suffices to bear a higher culture. The English belief in the superiority of one's own intellectual, moral, religious, legal and economic life is the vital force of English national politics.

Higher culture has given political title at all times. Belief in a real or supposed higher culture has always given rise to a legal claim. When the France of the great revolution flooded Europe with its armies, it created a right of conquest on the basis of the supposed blessings of republican freedoms. It felt itself to be the bearer of a superior political culture compared to other peoples, especially Germans and Italians. There were not a few, especially in our fatherland, who recognized this legal title and were only cured of their error through the bitter experiences of Napoleonic dictatorship. The cultural mission of the French Revolution was based on a fundamental misunderstanding of the essence of culture, within which besides religion, custom, law and education political institutions have only secondary value, and it condemned itself through the growing brutality of Napoleonic rule. But there are legitimate cultural missions. This is what the Christian colonial powers of the present day in Africa have to fulfill. In Asia, Russia is a legitimate bearer of higher culture. And if the struggle between the higher and the lower culture were to cease in world history, our belief in the further development of mankind would have lost ground. We would be poorer for one great ideal hope.

The colonization work in the German east.

It was a cultural mission that once took us Germans across the Elbe and Oder to the east. The colonization work in the German East, began almost a millennium ago and is not yet finished today. It is not only the greatest, it is the only one that we Germans have succeeded in doing. Never in world history has there been less blood or violence for a colonization of such magnitude than this. This is especially true of the German colonization in former Poland. For centuries, the German colonists, who were often called into the country by the Polish kings, lived here as loyal Polish subjects and were teachers of higher culture for the Poles. Even the times when the Germans in Poland were oppressed and not infrequently disenfranchised was there German rebellion in Poland. When the Poles themselves finally showed themselves unable to maintain a state life and the strong Prussian rule of law and order placed parts of what was formerly Polish territory under its rule, German cultural work had been carried out in these areas for centuries. The rare thing happened that the establishment of state rule did not precede the acquisition of colonization and culture, but followed it. The state incorporation of our eastern lands Posen and West Prussia would not have taken place and could not have taken place if the Polish aristocratic republic had been a viable state. When it became part of the German rule of the Prussian state, it seemed like a late, a late political claim that the German residents of West Prussia and Poznan had long since created through their cultural achievements. Quite apart from the fact that if Prussia had not placed the Germans in Poland under German rule, they would have come under Russian rule.

Our eastern lands are our new German territory. Although they were incorporated into the state by generations earlier than Alsace-Lorraine and Schleswig-Holstein, they are more recent national achievements. In the west, especially, only old German imperial property has been regained by the state, property in which the German emperors were indisputably ruled when east of the Elbe neither a German sword crossed the Wendish nor a German plow was sunk in Wendish soil. This new territory in the east, conquered during the time of the highest German imperial power, soon had to become a state and, above all, national substitute for lost old land in the west. “There was a time,” I said in January 1902 in the Prussian House of Representatives, “when you had to take a deep breath when you spoke of the Holy Empire, where the German Empire extended further south and west than it is today. We don't think of wishing those times back; we do not think of trying to push our boundaries in any direction. But what Providence has given us as compensation and compensation for other losses, our property in the East, we must and will hold fast. "

Seen from afar, the German movement from East to West and back to East would like to appear as something unified, something whole. In the 7th century we Germans evacuated all areas to the right of the Elbe and penetrated far to the west and deep into France. Holland, Flanders, Brabant, Burgundy, Luxembourg and Switzerland were German Reich territory, some were national German Country. In the 14th century, the upper reaches of the Rhone were still part of the German imperial border. But these areas were lost, politically through the decline of German imperial power, nationally, because our national body was in fact unable to fill the wide garb of the Holy Empire. No one who understands will ever think of regaining the western and southern lands, lost centuries ago, nationally or politically. By the time we were losing ground in the west, we had already found a replacement in the east, and the Germans were already flooding back into the old Germanic homeland, which had been abandoned during the so-called migrations into which the Slavic tribes had been pushed. And the German colonists who settled east of the Elbe, who established themselves on the other side of the Oder, on the Vistula, on the Pregel, came from the western regions, quite a few from those areas that we later lost. One can rightly speak of a flooding back of the German people's wave.

The tremendous work of colonization in the east has become the best and most lasting result of our splendid medieval history, a work that was not done by any one of the German tribes, but by all of them together. All of them, Saxony, Franconia, Bavaria, Swabia, Thuringians, Lorraine, Flanders and Frisians, sent their tribesmen to the German East, secular and clergy, knights and peasants. The new East Elbe colonial land first bridged the differences between the German tribes, which were often deep in those times. It was a general German country with a population that was and wanted to be nothing other than German, in contrast to Wenden and Poland. If later these East Elbian ancestral lands of the Brandenburg-Prussian monarchy first found a German will against foreign countries again in troubled times, if in our time they achieved the unification of the German national and national masses in the new Reich under the black and white banner of the German religious state the first early prerequisites lay in the emergence and settlement of these German colonist lands. What the German tribes of the West and South gave to the more inhospitable East in the Middle Ages, this East gave them back a thousandfold when Prussia brought the whole of Germany to unification.

The centuries of the Ottonen, Salier and Hohenstaufen have seen deeds and events of more dazzling brilliance than the brave, industrious colonization of East Elbe, but nothing greater. The conquest of the old Prussia by the German order of knights is only a faint reflection of the Romanesque glimmer of the cross and Roman moves. And the tough cultural work of the monastic orders in the eastern forests and swamps, the German citizens in the newly emerging eastern cities, look completely prosaic and homely alongside the great but unfortunate adventures of the old imperial world politics. But, as so often in history, the shiny thing that drew everyone's eyes was born only for the moment, only to disappear soon, while the inconspicuous, which took place on a sideline in German history, was the real thing that was not lost to the future. Today, with greater thanks from the German Order that gave us Prussia, to commemorate the Guelphs, who won Holstein and Mecklenburg for us, and the Brandenburg Ascanians as the victories in Italy and Palestine. The most momentous national misfortune was not the sad downfall of the Hohenstaufen through the schemes of papal and French policy, but the day of Tannenberg, which resulted in the loss of a large part of centuries of German colonization work, the national loss of West Prussia and Danzig to Poland, and the proud independence of the German Order State. It was the wise statecraft of the Hohenzollern electors that prevented our Germans from completely frittering away our national property in the far east and which here on eastern German outposts already married the general German national interest to the state interest of Brandenburg-Prussia. It may be a question of whether, without the black day of Tannenberg, the Order would have been able to keep the East German against the Polish overwhelming power in the long run. There is no question that we would have lost East and West Prussia forever, as we had previously lost the western and southern territories, if Germany had not acquired in the House of Hohenzollern an indefatigable and prudent as well as brave and determined guardian of the German brands. The right to East Prussia, which was created through a clever family policy, was asserted by the Great Elector with the sword when he victoriously led the red eagle of Brandenburg against the white eagle of the King of Poland in the Battle of Warsaw and broke the fetters of Polish fiefdom. The first king cleverly called himself King in Prussia and thus expressed the expectation of his successors to become King of Prussia through the former possession of West Prussia. And this expectation was fulfilled when the great king received West Prussia in the first partition of Poland, as the prize of the Seven Years' War, as Frederick the Great's biographer, Reinhold Koser, aptly says. Tsarina Katharina only granted the victor of Rossbach, Leuthen and Zorndorf a share of Polish land that had ceased to have a state right to exist since the state of the aristocratic republic had become anarchic.

West Prussia was viewed not as newly acquired, foreign, but as reclaimed German land. And rightly so. For this country had been politically German under the rule of the order, and it had become German through the work of German settlers in town and country. But Prussia not only restored German rule to the West Prussian German and the fine right to be a German citizen of a German state, it also brought freedom and justice to its new Polish subjects. King Stanislaus Leszczinski complained that his country was the only country where the bulk of the people lacked all human rights. The mild and strict, free and bound, just rule of the great Prussian king brought the Polish people what they had been lacking until then. "The surest way to teach these enslaved people better terms and customs will always be to mix them with Germans over time, even if it can only happen initially with two or three in each village," wrote Friedrich the Great before that Year of division 1772. Before a foot's breadth of Polish land in Prussian possession had come, the great king, at a time when the nationality problem was unknown, marked the future cultural task of Prussia in the Polish territories as a Germanization. Immediately after taking possession of the property, he began the settlement project, for which he sought and found his settlers all over Germany. The king, too, only continued what had begun in the Middle Ages, the national conquest of the German East through the settlement [WS 1] of German farmers in the countryside, German artisans, merchants and traders in the cities. And when Bismarck proceeded on a larger scale with his settlement policy in 1886, as in so many of the greatest of his national resolutions, he took up the reins which the great king had held and which had dragged on the ground after his death. One proof among many how unified the national history of the peoples is, one proof that in national terms there are not two possibilities of the same right, but only one of its own right. As true as it is that under the changed circumstances we cannot slavishly imitate the great models of the past, it is also true that the great national points of view which have guided our greatest men assert their value for all times and occasions, and that one cannot sin against it with impunity.

It is known that when it was restored in 1815, Prussia retained only a small part of the enormous increase in formerly Polish territory brought about by the second and third partition of Poland, and not on the whole. Along with West Prussia, more than seven and a half percent of today's province of Posen comes from the old Kingdom of Poland. Even if the province of Posen with its archbishopric, which had existed since the year 1000, had been the heart of the Polish empire, over the centuries it had become that part of the great empire that was most strongly interspersed with German elements. With the integration of this long-established German population in the East, Prussia took on a national German duty in addition to the natural state obligations towards the Poles who live on its territory and became Prussian children.

Despite the fact that the Poles forfeited their right to an independent state life after centuries of being unable to create state power on the basis of state law and order, nobody will be allowed to close their eyes to the tragedy of the fate of this gifted and brave people. Just as it is wrong to come too close to the working classes in the justified and necessary struggle against social democracy, so it is wrong to give the reason for the struggle against Wielkopolska propaganda a point against our Polish fellow citizens who were so brave in the Wars in 1866 and 1870 and fought under the Prussian flag. We must respect and, precisely because we uphold our own nationality, have compassion for the loyalty with which the Pole is attached to his national memories. But this respect and this compassion have their limits where the conscious desire and striving of the Wielkopolska propaganda to question the existence of the Prussian monarchy and to shake its unity and unity. All consideration for the Polish Nationality must not prevent us from maintaining and strengthening Germanness in the formerly Polish areas. Nobody thinks of wanting to push our Poles out of Prussian territory. How much the situation of the Poles has improved under the Prussian administration, the German opponents of a resolute east brand policy admit, the Poles themselves cannot seriously deny that. But it is the German duty and the German law of the Prussian state to see to it that our Germans are not displaced by the Poles in eastern Germany. The Ostmarkepolitik has nothing less to do than a fight against the Poles, but its task is to protect, maintain and strengthen the Germanness alongside the Poles, i.e. a fight for the Germanness. This struggle runs through, with varying degrees of success and with varying means, the nearly 100 years that have now passed since the establishment of the boundaries of the restored Prussian state at the Congress of Vienna. The task of solving the Polish question might have been easier for Prussia as well as for the Poles if the artificial and untenable Napoleonic creation of the Grand Duchy of Warsaw had not given the Poles the false hope that in the course of European entanglements a restoration of Polish independence might be possible. The Poles on both sides of the Prussian border might have been spared the painful experiences of 1830, 1848 and 1863 if the memory of the ephemeral creation of the state of the first Napoleon had not lived in them. The thought that the division of the Polish Republic among the Eastern Powers from 1793 to 1807 was only a provisional arrangement made it difficult for the Poles, of course, to regard the fait accompli after the fall of Napoleon and his states founded for the military purposes of France as a definitive.

Prussia's task.

The task that Prussia had to fulfill in its formerly Polish territories, which had been regained in 1815 and owned since 1772, was simple enough. On the one hand it had to oppose the Wielkopolska propaganda emphatically, on the other hand it had to take care of the preservation and promotion of Germanness in the East. Both duties were mutually dependent in so far as the national hopes of the Poles were bound to lose ground to the extent that they were counterbalanced by a strong Germanness that was established in the eastern. If this task had been recognized so clearly from the beginning after the Wars of Freedom and attacked as firmly as Frederick the Great had done, if the Prussian government had not repeatedly allowed itself to be diverted from the clearly mapped out direction in the wake of misunderstood timing, we would be today Certainly a good deal further on the way to solving our eastern brand problem. As is often the case in politics, mistakes are made not by doing the obvious thing with quick determination, but by not being able to find a clear, unequivocal decision at all amid sentiments and suspicions. In politics, too, the simplest is not always the best, but it is usually the best. The catchphrases “reconciliation policy” and “harassment policy”, with which the party-political opponents and friends consider a conscious national Eastern brand policy, only superficially describe the various phases of our Prussian Poland policy. The aim of the Prussian Ostmarkepolitik has always been to reconcile citizens of Polish nationality with the Prussian state and the German nation. It can only ever be a question of different means by which reconciliation is to be achieved. It was never about anything else, it may be that Zerboni, the advisors of Friedrich Wilhelm the fourth. And Caprivi or Flottwell, Grolmann, Bismarck, Miquel and myself have determined the character of our respective Ostmarken policy. A reconciliation of our Polish fellow citizens with their affiliation to the Prussian state and the German Reich, that must be achieved in the end through our Eastern stamp policy. But this reconciliation must not be at the expense of our national assets in the East and at the expense of unity, the sovereignty of the Prussian state.

Rarely has a state been less prejudiced and benevolent towards members of another nationality living within its borders than Prussia was towards its Poles in the second and third decades of the 19th century. The blessings of the Stein-Hardenberg reforms were given to the Poles in full, an agricultural credit association helped the Polish agriculture, which was deeply depressed after the wars, a provincial parliament in Poznan ensured the representation of local Polish interests, the district administrators could be elected and were elected Polish a Polish governor was appointed to assist the Prussian President. The receipt was the uprising of 1830. Prussia had not only wooed its Poles without any success. It had done more, for the sake of the Poles of the Ostmark it had forgotten its concern for the Ostmark Germans by placing this German and Polish land under a purely Polish administration.

The men who worked in Poznan from 1830 to 1840, the Oberpräsident von Flottwell and the commanding general von Grolmann reconsidered the German national duties of Prussia in the east. The second phase of the Ostmarkepolitik began, which tied the way back to the national traditions of the Middle Ages, to the politics of the great king and to that of Bismarck's Ostmarken policy and my Ostmarken policy. The Polish governor disappeared, the repeal of the district election granted the possibility of appointing German civil servants and, in keeping with the meager state funds, the establishment of German landowners in the Eastern Marches began. Flottwell's policy, like the Ostmarke policy, which was later continued on its path, had no anti-Poland character. In contrast to the unsuccessful policy between 1815 and 1830, she was only concerned with helping Germans regain their rights alongside Poles; they remembered the German duties that Prussia had assumed when it acquired the old eastern colonist lands. What was taken from the Poles was in fact not civil rights, but privileges. The attempt to win the Poles over to the Prussian state through special rights was repeated in the decade after Flottwell was transferred from Posen to Magdeburg in 1840 and was crowned by the failed so-called "national reorganization" of Posen. It was intended to "reorganize" in such a way that the eastern, more Polish part of the province of Posen was separated from the western, more German part and that it was completely Polonized. The Poles demanded complete autonomy in the entire province, similar to that which Hungary has today in the Habsburg monarchy. The provincial Germans were passionately excited about the threat of losing their nationality. The result of the unfortunate attempt was a hitherto unknown bitterness between the two nationalities in the East.

After decades of indifference to the nationality struggle in the East caused by the laborious founding and consolidation of the Reich in the sixties and seventies, Bismarck started his large-scale national Ostmarken policy in 1886, after taking over the state school supervision for Posen in 1872 and the German one in 1873 Introduced language as the language of instruction. The Flottwell era could only have been a national correction of the Eastern stamp policy. With Bismarck, the conscious struggle for Germanness began in the Eastern Marches. Until then it hadn't gotten out of the defensive. Under Bismarck, the national offensive of the Prussian state began to save, preserve and, if possible, strengthen Germanness in the East. It goes without saying that the Poles got into passionate movement, that they defended themselves and, with their exemplary organizations, often supported by the Polish clergy, took up the fight. The nationality contrast became more acute. The Ostemarkpolitik drew its circles over the entire party politics, because the center stepped aside the Polish co-religionists and the liberals believed that it owed its program to see in the national measures of the Prussian Ostmarkepolitik nothing but exceptional measures, which with the doctrinal concepts of freedom stand in contradiction. It is true that our domestic political life has not become more comfortable due to the national Ostmarken policy, that we have received a new element of struggle and unrest, that the Wielkopolska propaganda has become more general and more violent among the Poles of Prussia. The opponents of the Prussian east brand policy, the German as well as the Polish, argue often and gladly with reference to the alarm that has been aroused by the national east brand policy led by Bismarck himself and later in his mind. Such an argument only affects the general political shell, not the national core of the Polish question. It says nothing else than that commonplace, as convenient as it is cheap, that peace and quiet are always to be had in external as well as internal politics if a goal is never striven for which can only be achieved through struggle and difficulty. Such calm is always fairly easy to achieve in politics.

The question of the Ostmarkenpolitik is this: Should we admit, by inaction we should contribute to the Eastern countries, meaning Poznan, West Prussia and certain parts of Are Upper Silesia and East Prussia lost to Germanness or not? Anyone who feels national German must answer that it must never happen, that it is German duty and German right to assert our national property in the Prussian East and, if possible, to increase it. In the seventy years between the Congress of Vienna and the beginning of the Prussian settlement policy, it had been shown that neither an embarrassing respect for Polish nationality nor an ignoring of the nationality question in the East could prevent Germanism in the East from slowly and surely was ousted by Poland. Only a systematic promotion of Germanness could prevent a certain demise of Germanness. If this initially exacerbated the national differences, it was certainly deplorable, but it was inevitable. In political life there are sometimes hard necessities that are fulfilled with a heavy heart, but from the fulfillment of which no emotion should free us. Politics is a rough trade in which sentimental souls rarely make it to a successful journeyman position.

The fight for the ground.

With the fundamental settlement law of 1886, Bismarck began the battle for land on a large scale. He demanded and received 100 million for the purpose of buying goods and settling German farmers, that is, to strengthen the German element in the Eastern Marches. The settlement plant is the core of the Prussian Ostmarken policy, because it places German people in the eastern areas. And a question of the numerical strength of the German population next to the Polish is the whole question of the Eastern stamp. The national conquest of the German East began a millennium ago through settlement; national acquisition can only be asserted through settlement. The Ostmarken problem is basically as straightforward as possible. Its solution is less a question of political wisdom than a question of political bravery.

On the basis of the new law, Bismarck took action and in the first five years from 1886 to 1890 around 46,000 hectares were acquired from Polish hands. The beginning of the nineties, as a side effect of an otherwise deplorable event, brought a brilliant opportunity for the work of the settlement commission. Due to the state of emergency in agriculture, the prices of the estate fell rapidly, and it would not have been difficult to acquire an enormous amount of land from Polish hands for the purposes of later settlement by Germans. But it was at that time that Count Caprivi believed he had to meet the Poles for parliamentary reasons. The concessions on school and church issues were followed by aid for the Polish land bank, that is, a rescue operation for the very Polish property, from which the settlement commission had to endeavor to acquire land. The next and intended parliamentary purpose was achieved so far that the Polish faction approved the army bill of 1893. But it soon became apparent that the attitude of the parliamentary group in parliament, as it often happens, did not correspond to the opinion of the party in the country. Occasionally the advice of the fleet submission failed the majority of the Group to the leader Koscielski the allegiance. Herr von Koscielski himself gave that careless speech in Lemberg in 1894, which contributed significantly to turning the Prussian Eastern stamp policy in the direction of Bismarckian. Back then, in September 1894, the German Ostmarkenverein was founded after Germans from East Markets paid homage to the former Reich Chancellor in Varzin.

After Caprivi's resignation, the traditions of Bismarck found a prudent representative in Miquel. New funds were added to the fund of the settlement commission in 1898 and the acquisition of land was carried out on a larger scale. But the truth of the poet's words, "What one knocked out of the minute, does not give back eternity" also proved itself in the Prussian east brand policy. The favorable economic situation on the goods market, which had remained unused at the beginning of the 1990s, was over. The Polish landed property had been helped in the critical time, the Poles had gained time to organize themselves to fight for the land. While from 1886 to 1888 an average of 11,000 hectares were acquired annually by the Settlement Commission from Polish hands, in 1895 only 911 hectares, 1896 1804 hectares, and from 1897 to 1899 only an average of 2500 hectares were acquired from Polish hands each year. More and more the land required for settlement purposes had to be met from German estates.

The energy with which the Poles staged the defense of the German attack on their soil deserves admiration. The German settlement action was answered with a Polish counteraction. The Poles, for their part, parceled out goods for which the settlers often won from the large number of Polish industrial workers in the west. While it was considered a shame for the Poles to sell land to the Germans, Germans unfortunately often did not shy away from letting the Poles land German property for a high fee. After the settlement fund was raised in 1902, I succeeded in promoting the settlement work to a significant extent. 

One hundred and sixty one thousand hectares were obtained between 1902 and 1906, and, after the approval of new funds in 1908, thirty five thousand were obtained in 1908 and 1909 were acquired for the settlement. 
But the purchase of goods from Polish property turned out to be more and more difficult, as the Poles held onto their land and the activities of the settlement commission on the one hand and the Polish parceling policy on the other resulted in speculation on goods which drove up the prices of goods considerably. If the settlement project undertaken with such sacrifices and at the cost of heavy struggles was not condemned to ultimately end with no results, then a thought had to be realized which Bismarck had already expressed in 1886 and which was later discussed again and again: the idea of expropriation. The 1908 law gave the state the right to acquire land for settlement through expropriation. The law was the logical consequence of the settlement policy begun in 1886; it frees the activities of the settlement commission from the boom in the goods market and ultimately ensures the superiority of a determined government in the economic struggle for land.

The struggle for German culture.

The struggle for land, which by its nature is a struggle for the sufficient enforcement of the eastern land with German people, will always be the alpha and omega of our national German policy in the east. The struggle for German culture and education, especially for the German language, must stand by its side. We certainly do not want to take away the Pole's mother tongue, but we must work to ensure that the German language enables him to gain an understanding of German intellectual life. With the settlement policy we are fighting for Germanness in the east, with the school policy basically for the Polishism that we wish to incorporate into German intellectual life. Here, too, it will not work without sharpening, and they will increase or decrease as the Poles increase or decrease their resistance. The establishment of the German technical university in 1904, previously the Imperial Academy in Posen in 1903, created centers of German intellectual life in the East, which will hopefully and eventually show their power.

Results of the Eastern Brand Policy.

The Prussian Ostmarken policy has never lacked fierce criticism, especially on the German side. The apparently most conclusive argument of the criticism is the assertion that our Ostmarken policy has not led to tangible results, since after almost twenty years of settlement policy, the percentage ratio between the German and Polish population in the Ostmarken has not yet changed significantly. But since this was the goal set by Bismarck, our eastern brand policy, especially the settlement project, must be seen as a failure. It is true that we have not yet come close to reaching the goal of our Eastern stamp policy. Only if we proceed along the path mapped out by Frederick the Great and newly trodden by Bismarck, without petty harassment, without unskillful brutality, but purposefully and, above all, consistently, can we hope to be able to eventually fulfill our national task in East Germany. What is most important to us in our Ostmark is continuity. When I was in Poznan in 1902, the general landscape director and long-time conservative member of the Reichstag, von Staudy, with whom I stayed, at the end of a long conversation about things in the East Markets: “And now only one thing: continuity! That's what matters here; nothing has hurt us so much as our swaying that we keep falling over. Now hold on! ”The German colonization work that began a millennium ago, was interrupted four centuries ago and has not been re-established in the German East for three decades cannot be completed in a few years. It is not a matter of a political decision of the ordinary kind, which is immediately followed by success or failure, but we are in the midst of a world-historical development in which generations after generations have to contribute. If our national work in the East is viewed as a stage of development in this broader context, we can say that we have not been denied success. 
In the years from 1886 to 1911 four hundred thousand hectares of land were acquired by the state for the settlement of German farmers, including one hundred thousand hectares from Polish property. 
150,000 German souls are counted on the settlement goods. 450 villages have been founded and the number of Germans has increased in 300 villages. One of the most venerable statesmen of our time, Count Botho Eulenburg, convincingly demonstrated the successes achieved thanks to the settlement policy in our Ostmark in 1908 in the Herrenhaus debate on the expropriation law. The decline in the number of Germans in favor of Poles has stopped despite the large number of Polish children, as the latest censuses show. These are results of tangible value, they are the first sure steps towards the still distant goal that can be achieved if we do not tire of the self-sacrifice of this undoubtedly uncomfortable struggle, and if temporary phases of current politics do not renew the great and permanent demands of national governments and allow us to put politics behind us. We must also not be deceived that the German does not yet have the desirable power of resistance everywhere in the nationality struggle, that he still too often runs the risk of being lost to our nationality in this struggle if the state does not support and protect him. One of the greatest difficulties in the question of the Eastern Brand, and at the same time perhaps the strongest proof of the indispensability of a steady and firm Eastern Brand policy, lies in the need to turn our backs on Germans who are so easily assimilated for reasons related to better and worse qualities. In this respect the government must take things as they are. It has a duty to see to it that Germans and Germans in the East do not come under the wheels.

But what it would look like in East Germany if nothing had happened to protect and strengthen Germanness, that is a question, the answer of which contains an even better judgment of what has happened than a registration of what has been positively achieved. Before we can think of making national conquests in the East, our national possessions had to be saved from loss. And we succeeded because we fought for them. The development that fell into Bismarck's arms was towards a gradual but certain Polonization of the eastern lands. Having prevented an impending danger is not infrequently a better success in politics than gaining a momentary advantage. If the increasing Polonization had not been countered by a conscious Germanization carried out by the state, it would look like Galicia in Posen and West Prussia today. It is understandable if the Austrian monarchy, which is not a state established on the basis of a nationality, has for reasons of internal and external policy since the 1870s renounced any further Germanization in the Crown Land of Galicia and the Polish wishes to the greatest extent have been met. Prussia is the bearer of the German Empire and the national idea, is the German nation-state, 
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in the first place, and cannot make such concessions without being unfaithful to its past, its traditions and its German mission. Prussia must be governed and administered according to the German national point of view. If in the east of the Prussian monarchy, the Slavic elements were spreading and flooding the Germans, as happened in a part of Cisleithanien, then instead of a difficult struggle for Germanness in the Ostmark we would have a struggle for the preservation of the Prussian state unity today. We would not have a Polish question, but a Polish danger.

The Ostmarkenpolitik national-German duty.

Our east brand policy is a national duty of the German people towards themselves. A highly cultured and strong nation must not give up a national property once it has won without a fight; it must believe in the advertising power of its national culture and trust in its own strength to the point that it feels able and entitled to fertilize it. Whether we hold on to our acquis in the East or not, whether our Ostmarke policy remains on the national track, what will become of our Ostmark, that is not a party-political but a general national question, a question of which an affirmative or negative answer not only affects the fate of the Germans in the Prussian East, but rather the future of Prussia and the Reich and the whole of Germanness depend. As I said in January 1902, I consider the question of the Eastern stamps not only to be one of the most important questions of our politics, but actually to be the question on whose development the near future of our fatherland depends. 

Final word.
 

The German Empire, as it emerged from the baptism of fire of Königgrätz and Sedan as the late fruit of the long development of our people, could only arise when the German spirit and the Prussian monarchy found each other. They had to cooperate if a unified German state life of lasting strength was to be won. The fateful German history saw the abundance of the great and the mighty, it saw the struggle of the German emperors for the inheritance of the Caesars, saw the German arms victorious in the Belt and the Mediterranean, in Asia Minor and in the heart of today's France, it looked to the spiritual purification process of the Reformation period for the highest development of artistic and scientific life since the days of ancient Hellas and the Cinquecento. But the state, the political result in the 19th century was the dissolution of all state forms, the overtaking of German power by the younger states of the European West and East. In thousands of years of the highest cultural work, nothing politically had been achieved. The naturally blessed areas of the West and the South of Germany created imperishable works for German intellectual life, but were unable to muster the strength for the harder business of state building. We modern Germans no longer share Treitschke's harsh judgment of the worthlessness of small German states. In the decades of possession of imperial unity, we have regained the freedom of view for the manifold blessings which we owe to the small state formations. The sins of German particularism were supported by the promotion and protection that the intellectual life of Germany received from the princes and cities. The Weimar court of muses has probably achieved the greatest, not the only one. The history of most of the non-Prussian states is connected with the name of innumerable men of science and arts who helped to erect the magnificent structure of our intellectual life. When Prussia remembered its duties towards the ideal creations of Germany, in those difficult and yet great years in which Friedrich Wilhelm the third’s fine saying found that the Prussian state must replace what it has forfeited in physical terms with spiritual powers, if the German spirit had already climbed the highest peaks without the help of Prussia. The intellectual life of Germany, which the world has learned to admire, to which even the first Napoleon paid his respects, is the work of the German west and south, achieved under the protection of its princes, the small states and the free cities.

The people on the sands of Brandenburg, in the plains east of the Elbe and Oder, which are sparsely covered by nature, have in the centuries and under a heroic and statesmanlike ruling house with struggles and privations, prepared the state future of Germany.
 
In the west and south of Germany the German spirit was formed, in Prussia the German state. The princes of the West were the keepers of German education, the Hohenzollern the political instructors and discipliners. 

It took a long time before people in Germany understood the importance of Prussia, in which even Goethe only loved the great king, before they realized that this rough, thoroughly prosaic military and official state, without big words, but with all the greater deeds of German cultural work of the first order, created and prepared the political culture of the German people. 

The Prussian state has become for Germany what Rome was for the ancient world. The most intellectually universal and at the same time the most Prussian of the German historians Leopold von Ranke says in his world history that it was the task of the ancient world to penetrate the Greek spirit with the Roman. The ancient education, in which the intellectual life of Western Europe rests with all its roots, was preserved for the world through the protection of the legal and military state of Rome, which gave the ancient world the political forms of existence. The Prussian state has become the protector of German intellectual life by creating state unity and equality among the great empires of the world for the German people.

By founding an empire, we gained a national state. Our political development has thus embarked on a new, safe path. But it has not yet achieved its goal. The task, the fulfillment of which has begun, but by no means completed, must be the unity of our intellectual and political life, that is, the mutual penetration of the Prussian and German spirit. Prussian state life must be so reconciled with German intellectual life, the latter with the former, that the two grow together without weakening one another. Such a reconciliation has not yet been achieved. 
The representatives of German intellectual life still like to see a hostile power in the Prussian state, and the Old Prussians sometimes see a destructive force in the free development of the German spirit, which is not hindered by any rule. 
And again and again one can experience that in the name of freedom against Prussia and in the name of order against the German spirit, which can never be restrained, there is jealousy in parliament and the press. My late friend Adolph Wilbrandt has an official from a north German aristocratic family and the daughter of a bourgeois scholar appear in a pretty play, who first repel and quarrel. "I represent the Germany of Schiller, Goethe and Lessing," says the scholar's daughter, and the official replies: "And I represent the Germany of Bismarck, Blucher and Moltke." We often hear similar things from clever and serious men. Our German future depends on whether and to what extent we succeed in merging the German spirit with the Prussian monarchy. In Wilbrandt's play there is finally love and a happy marriage between the budding Minister of State and the graceful enthusiast for Friedlich Schiller.

It is correct that in non-Prussian Germany, on the basis of different political traditions, there are many conceptions of state rule and political freedom that are fundamentally different from those who grew up on the traditions of Prussian soil. This difference comes into play not only in the party oppositions, but also in the parties themselves. In the German south it is sought more in a solution of political forces downwards, in Prussia more in a connection of political forces from above. 
There a more spiritual, here a more state conception of political life. 
Each of the two is the result of historical development and has its well-founded individual character. The Prussian is wrong when he wants to see nothing in the political life of southern Germany but disruptive democracy. The South German does just as much injustice when he perhorresces the peculiarity of Prussian state life as political backwardness. Progress is a very fluid term in political life, and in which direction political development will ultimately lie is a question that all the wise men of the world will not be able to answer. Every state, every people seeks to advance in its own way and to perfect its political institutions. We Germans, who for historical reasons do not have a unified but a diverse state life, are less allowed than any other people to create abstract political principles for ourselves, neither those that are taken solely from Prussian traditions, nor those that are taken solely from the traditions of southern Germany. Our task is to lead the political development in Prussia, the individual states and in the empire in such a way that each of the members in the empire receives those powers with which it is most valuable to the common fatherland. The harmony of German life in all its parts will be sought less by homogenizing all institutions in North and South, in East and West, than by grinding away the contrasts that still exist today.

The Bismarckian Empire was so masterful not least because it created a firm bond without destroying the individuality and independence of the individual states, and that, by maintaining the monarchical principle, it was not only nominally but actually creating leadership in the state of the new kingdom of Prussia. The unification of Germany, which patriotic democracy had in mind in the 1840s, wanted to more or less abolish the independence of the federal states and place the unifying force in the decisive influence of a Reich parliament. Apart from the fact that the German princes would never have been available for such a unification, it was a mistake to expect unifying forces in a thoroughly monarchical Germany from an as yet non-existent, let alone tried, parliamentary life. 




The decades since the founding of the Reich, with their struggles between the Reich government and the Reichstag parties, have sufficiently demonstrated that in a common German people’s representation the forces are more divided than unified on the ideas of the Reich and in major national tasks.

 The Prussian Bismarck knew best that a strong state life in Germany can only be created and maintained through monarchy. The work of unification could only last if the German Reichsbau was not only given a monarchical ornament, but if the monarchy actually became the bearer of unification. As for the state-building that has been tried and tested over the centuries, if the Prussian monarchy is to be won over for the new empire, the King of Prussia, as German emperor, is not allowed to hold shadowy dignities; he has to rule and lead and, for this purpose, have actual monarchical rights as they were circumscribed and then laid down in the imperial constitution. On the paths of democracy, on which other peoples have reached the goal of national development, Germany would not have reached state unification, or only very slowly and imperfectly. As a monarchy, with the representation of the allied princes in the Federal Council and the King of Prussia at the head, we have become a united German Empire. Given the sole custody of contending parties in parliament, the idea of the Reich could never have gained so much ground, never so won German hearts, as it did when the unity of the Reich was placed under the protection of the monarchy. What Crispi, who later became Prime Minister of Italy, whose fate was similar to Germany's, wrote to Mazzini at the beginning of the sixties of the 19th century that he had converted from republic to monarchy because the monarchy unites Italy, the republic divides it, also applies to us. And this is especially true because the German Reich, located in the middle of Europe, is insufficiently protected by nature on its wide borders, and must be and remain a military state. In history, however, strong military states have always required monarchical leadership.

A strong monarchy at the top does not, of course, preclude the people from actively participating in the affairs of state life in the empire and in the individual states. On the contrary, the more lively and understanding the interest of the people in all their parts in the development of political affairs, the more intimately the nation will grow together with the monarchy at the forefront of national life. The state life of the modern monarchy is a working community of crown and people, as it is created with us by the constitutions. It is an old mistake to try to measure the degree of participation of the people in state affairs solely by the sum of the rights given to the people's representation. A parliament can have very far-reaching rights without the people taking particularly keen interest in politics. In France, for example, the parliament was sometimes omnipotent, but the people were indifferent. The relatively large amount of constitutional rights given to the Reichstag and the state parliaments in Germany could be supported by a much more active political participation, a much more penetrating political understanding of the people than has hitherto been the case. The so-called “politicization of the people” is a question of political education, not a question of parliamentary power. The assertion that has been made here and there that it was my idea to shift the distribution of rights between the crown and parliament in favor of parliament, that is, to bring about a parliamentary regime in the Western European sense, belongs in the densely populated realm of political fables. The legal boundary between the Crown and Parliament has been fixed for me immovably. In external as in internal politics, I have considered it my foremost task to strengthen, support and protect the crown to the best of my knowledge and belief, not just out of inner royalism and on a personal level of attachment to its bearer, but also because I see in it the cornerstone in Prussia and the keystone of the empire.

What we Germans lack politically cannot be achieved through changes in constitutional law. In the parties that would benefit from increased rights, there is often too much a lack of political judgment, political training and awareness of the state. In Germany, a large number of educated people, to whom the leadership of party life deserves, are still indifferent to political life, if not even negative. Very clever and learned men often emphasize with a certain pride that they understand nothing about politics, nor do they want to know anything. The ignorance of the most elementary things in state life is often astonishing. Gone are the days when, for the good of the state, it did not matter whether the nation understood any of the laws that were given to it. Today the business of legislation is no longer in the hands of more or less skilled and knowledgeable civil servants, but parliament is involved. But the activity of the parliamentary groups in our day is often hardly any different than the former pure civil service activity: with a complete lack of understanding and judgment by large sections of the population. When it comes to economic questions, interest groups in agriculture, trade and industry are likely to stir, and when it comes to some special questions, the associations founded specifically for special things stir, but in general the dictum of parliamentarians is allowed to go through with the full passivity of the limited understanding of subjects. If the finished work is then felt on the body, a harsh criticism sets in, which is limited to the individual case, without reviving political understanding as a result. Active participation in the course of political affairs, which we Germans lack, an interest that does not occasionally arise during the election campaign, which recurs in intervals of several years, but rather deals with large and small questions of state life. It is the business of the educated to take this political education into their hands, the business of the spiritual leaders, whom no people follow so willingly as the German. The casual indifference of spiritually and aesthetically sensitive natures towards political life, which once was harmless in the past, is no longer appropriate today. The present, which is full of serious and great political tasks, which in parliaments has created the participation of the people in state affairs, needs a political gender. And the duty of government in this present day is not to create new rights for parliament, but to awaken the political participation of the people in all their strata through a lively, nationally determined policy, great in its aims and energetic in its means. The criticism that any policy that is not colorless is bound to be a shame if positive interest is aroused on the other side. The worst thing in political life is the numbness, the general sultry calm.

Rest is only permitted to those who no longer have any obligations to fulfill. No people can say that of themselves. Least of all the German, which so recently embarked on a new path to new goals. The number of problems that we have solved since 1870 is small compared to the number of those who are still waiting to be solved. We may only rejoice in what has been done in order to gain the confidence to achieve more and greater things by looking at our skills. Goethe did not shape the German people in the German people in Wagner, who saw with satisfaction, as we have recently come so wonderfully far, but in Faust, who always strives with high self-confidence and finds the truth as the ultimate conclusion of wisdom: "Only he deserves freedom like life, who has to conquer it every day." 
